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White Collars and Blue: The 
Narrowing Gap ; 

ANY ADVANTAGES in status, working con- 
ditions, income, or extra benefits that the 
office worker has enjoyed over the produc- 
tion worker seem to be gradually disap- 
pearing. 

In the course of a recent survey,* the 
Bureau of National Affairs asked 180 rep- 
resentative personnel and industrial rela- 
tions executives in large and small com- 
panies whether they would advise a young 
man just out of high school—the son of 
one of their foremen, for example—to go 
into production or office work. Approxi- 
mately three out of five advise produc- 
tion work. Their reasons: higher start- 
ing wages, the value of personal experi- 
ence in understanding union administra- 
tion and the problems of the union worker, 
the need at all management levels for a 
basic knowledge of operations, and the 
belief that production work offers a 
greater opportunity for advancement in 
the absence of specialized education. 

The one major area in which the office 
worker still shows a clear advantage is 
that of fringe benefits—sick leave, holi- 
days, vacations, and insurance—and such 
special details as better working hours, 
longer lunch period, less pressure, fewer 
penalties for tardiness, more pleasant sur- 
roundings, and a more generous attitude 
toward rest periods. The predominant 
pattern for both office and production 
workers is the eight-hour day and 40-hour 
week, but weekend, overtime, and holiday 
pay is in general larger for the produc- 
tion worker. Moreover, various types of 
incentive bonus—higher pay for above- 
standard performance—are being applied 
increasingly to the production department 
but are still largely unknown in the office. 

The office worker is more likely to have 
a formal merit plan for pay increases, 
with merit usually considered above length 
of service, and it seems agreed that union 
* White-Collar Office Workers, Personnel Policies 


Forum Survey No. 10, Bureau of National Affairs, 
Inc., Washington, D. C., April 1952. 
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seniority regulations may make rapid ad- 
vancement difficult for the production 
worker. However, although most com- 
panies say office workers’ pay is frozen 
no more tightly than that of production 
workers under present stabilization poli- 
cies, a significant number report that any 
pay increase granted to office workers 
generally follows a comparable increase 
obtained for production employees through 
union pressure. 

An overwhelming majority of office 
workers are not unionized, but more than 
two out of three executives surveyed be- 
lieve that unions will step up their efforts 
to organize office workers as caste feeling 
continues to fade and formerly class-con- 
scious white-collar men and women realize 
that they are losing more and more of 
their traditional advantages over the 
union members. Excluding those com- 
panies where office workers are already 
organized, exactly two out of three predict 
future unionization. 


Workers Over 65: Beginnings of a 
More Flexible Policy 


IF GIVEN THE CHOICE, most older employees 
would rather keep on working than retire, 
according to latest research. A recent 
survey by Edwin Shields Hewitt and 
Associates indieates, for example, that 68 
per cent of industrial workers entitled to 
maximum retirement benefits prefer to 
stay on the job for an extra year in com- 
panies having no automatic or compul- 
sory retirement: age. In some organiza- 
tions up to 50 per cent are still at work 
five years beyond retirement age. 

Perhaps some of these oldsters, so called, 
still enjoy working—and certainly enough 
has been written in recent years to show 
that old age does not begin arbitrarily at 
60 or 65 and that workers in their 60’s 
and 70’s have very special advantages of 
steadiness, thoroughness, and experience 
to offer an employer. In fact, few today 
would seriously deny that some older men 





and women prefer to keep on at their jobs 
and that they can compete, in many cases, 
on very nearly equal terms with their 
younger colleagues. 

Perhaps one of the reasons why many 
older workers want to remain in the work- 
force is that they cannot afford to retire. 
Our economic structure now offers strong 
protection to the wage earner but pena- 
lizes the worker who tries to accumulate 
savings for his old age. Many retired 
people are being “robbed” by inflation 
and increased taxes. What is more, with 
the number of Americans over 65 ex- 
pected to reach 20 million by 1970, our 
present system of preparing for old age 
through annuities, pensions, and the like 
may be unrealistic. 

Moreover, American industry needs the 
older worker no less than the older man 
or woman—for psychological or financial 
reasons—needs work. The production loss 
resulting from retiring employees at 65 
already exceeds $3% billion a year. Uni- 
versal compulsory’ retirement would 


bring this figure to $12. 


Of 657 companies covered by the 
Hewitt survey, 56 per cent have an estab- 
lished policy of retaining older employees 
but assigning them to lighter or less ex- 
acting work on the basis of medical 
examination, job analysis, and so on. 
There is also “phased retirement,” which 
provides for gradual reductions in the 
workweek as employees advance in age. 
All this reflects the growing tendency on 
the part of both management and labor to 
discard chronological age as the sole basis 
for retirement. 

Many companies have instituted elabo- 
rate programs to prepare workers for re- 
tirement, and some reduce the work load 
as the appointed age approaches. How- 
ever, even though selective retirement is 
now felt to be more satisfactory, rela- 
tively few industries have been able to 
adopt any such plan. Labor union seni- 
ority, adequacy of medical and psycho- 
logical examinations, methods of en- 
couraging older people to relinquish their 
jobs in times of depression—these are 
among the problem areas that will have 
to be further explored before voluntary 
retirement systems can be widely adopted. 
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How to Sell Top Management 


THE BEST PROGRAMS OF employer-employee 
communication are still in the minds of 
people unable to sell them to top manage- 
ment, declares Robert Newcomb. This 
observation applies not only to new ideas 
about employee communications, however, 
but almost every other type of personnel 
program. Mr. Newcomb offers the follow- 
ing practical suggestions for catching and 
holding the boss’s ear:* 


Think in terms of a program. Too 
many suggestors come up with single, 
isolated ideas, unrelated to anything. Ses 
personnel director, for example, recom- 
mended a monthly newsletter to be mailed 
to employees’ homes—it was a sound idea 
and should have been adopted. His boss 
told him that the plant already had a 
bulletin board program, which was com- 
munications enough. The personnel di- > 
rector failed to point out that the former 
is an internal-external medium, while the 
bulletin board is strictly internal—that 
the two devices ought to be paired so they 
could work together. 

Show how the company benefits, and 
forget how the suggestor benefits. The 
editor of a company publication decided 
he would like to arrange an open house 
for his company. But his presentation of 
the idea was based solely on what he 
wanted to do, rather than upon what the 
company needed to have done. 

Develop all the information. If you’re 
submitting a proposal to the top level, be 
sure you know all about the subject there 
is to know—particularly about costs, staff 
requirements and other practical consid- 
erations. 


Cite case histories. Particularly when 
you are asking the boss to venture into 
untried waters, show him what others 
have done. He must justify to his own 
board or his executive committee the ex- 
penditure of money for something new. 

Enlist the cooperation of others, and 
respect the chain of command. An almost 
foolproof method for sidetracking a pro- 
gram is to try to push it through unaided, 
and to elbow to one sjde those through 
whom the suggestion should properly go. 

Put the proposal in writing. A verbal 
audience is fine, but the interview, when 
you get it, may be too brief. Anyway, 
if the idea has merit, a proposal in writ- 
ing will be called for. The preparation of 
such a memorandum, in advance of any 
interview, straightens out the author’s 


*The Score, published by Newcomb & Sammons, 
224 East Ontario St., Chicago, March 15, 1952. 
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thinking. Whether you ever submit it or 
not, get it down in writing—and keep it 
short. 


Suggest means for checking the effec- 
tiveness of your program. A favorite of- 
ficial question is: “How are we going to 
find out whether this thing is any good or 
not?” Figure out in advance how, the 
results can be checked, and the cost of it. 


Ascertain the right channel to the boss. 
Find out as much as you can about the 
right approach to top management. Often 
it involves selling your ideas not only 
to your immediate superior, but to others 
at equal management levels who may be- 
come involved in the program. 


And finally, these three hints, which 
work well in combination: Forget the per- 
sonal credit, don’t gripe at delays, and 
don’t be discouraged by a refusal—if yours 
is a good idea, get your teeth into it and 
hang on. 


Salaries of Professional 
Scientific Personnel 


SOME INTERESTING variations in the sal- 
aries of professional scientific personnel 
employed in private industry as compared 
to government, and at various levels of 
experience, emerge from a recent survey 
by the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory 
of the University of California. The 
survey covered 31,475 professional scien- 
tific workers employed in research and 
development laboratories operated by pri- 
vate industry, government, and other 
establishments, with the first two classifi- 
cations comprising more than 85 per cent 
of the sample. 

Findings indicate broad disparities in 
salaries paid by government and private 
industry. The average starting salary, 
for example, for those with B.S. or both 
B.S. and M.S. degrees is $311 per month 
in private industry, as compared with 
$263 in government. Ten years after re- 
ceiving their degrees, members of this 
group are paid $507 monthly in industry 
and $481 in government. 

For PhD’s the salary level 10 years 
after receiving their undergraduate de- 
grees is $590 per month in private in- 
dustry and $553 in government, with the 
total sample in the group averaging $582. 
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Twenty years after receiving their under- 
graduate degrees, government-employed 
PhD’s average $591, while their colleagues 
in private industry earn on an average 
of $759 monthly. 

Within private industry, salaries were 
broken down under 10 general classifica- 
tions: chemical, petroleum, instruments, 
aeronautical, machinery, electronics and 
electrical equipment, rubber, food, and 
biological and pharmaceutical. Here it 
was found that the salaries paid in in- 
struments industries, petroleum and aero- 
nautical are appreciably higher than the 
composite averages reported by industry 
as a whole, while the salaries for food, 
rubber and biological and pharmaceutical 
industries are lower than the average. 

In addition to detailed breakdowns on 
salaries paid at various levels of experi- 
ence and academic qualifications, the sur- 
vey report includes comparisons by size 
of research staff and by geographic loca- 
tion as well as by field of employment. 
A limited supply of copies of the report 
is available to employers of scientific 
personnel and to libraries upon request to 
Robert J. Davis, Associate Personnel 
Director, Los Alamos Scientific Labora- 
tory, P. O. Box 1663, Los Alamos, New 
Mexico. 





@ PRELIMINARY results of community 
wage surveys are now available for six 
additional areas in the Middle Atlantic 
region: New York City, Buffalo, Roches- 
ter, Albany-Schenectady-Troy, Trenton, 
and Wilkes-Barre. Copies may be ob- 
tained without charge from the New York 
Regional Office, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 341 Ninth Avenue, New York 1, 
New York. These surveys, designed to 
provide wage information for jobs which 
are common to many types of industry, 
give average earnings, estimated number 
of workers in each job, differentials for 
the same job in various industries, and 
rate ranges. 








Trends in Personnel Ratios 
and Salaries 


DALE YODER and LENORE P. N. WILSON 


Industrial Relations Center 
University of Minnesota 


Personnel ratios—the number of persons employed in personnel work per hundred 
employees—have dropped for the second successive year, according to this current 
survey by the University of Minnesota’s Industrial Relations Center (see the earlier 


reports in the July isswes of PERSONNEL in 1949, 1950, and 1951). 


In addition to 


providing up-to-date information on salaries by functional and reported job titles, 
and according to number of employees, the survey also includes this year for the first 
time a comparison of salaries among the several major industry classifications. 


ARE TOP MANPOWER staff members—per- 
sonnel managers, industrial relations 
directors, labor relations men and their 
assistants—improving in efficiency, or is 
the need for such staff services becoming 
less important? Or are there large num- 
bers of unfilled positions in the field? 
These are among the major questions 
raised by the 1952 survey of personnel 
ratios and salaries undertaken by staff 
members of the University of Minnesota 
Industrial Relations Center. For per- 
sonnel ratios are down—from 0.8] in 
1948 and a high of 0.87 in 1950 to 0.61 
in 1952. These ratios describe the num- 
ber of specialized staff persons employed 
in manpower management per hundred 
employees served by such staff members. 
A ratio of 0.61 means that reporting 
firms employ 0.61 persons in their per- 
sonnel or industrial relations department 
per hundred employees, or—looked at 
from the staff viewpoint—that one staff 
member is employed in industrial rela- 
tions for each 164 persons on the payroll. 
In 1948 the ratio indicated one staff 
member for 123 employees; in 1950, one 
for 114 employees. The 1952 reports 


confirm a downward trend in personnel 
ratios which was suggested by the Janu- 
ary, 1951, reports. 

In terms of salaries, manpower man- 
agers continued to gain—at least so far 
as current dollars are concerned. The 
over-all average salary for January, 1952, 
is $9,685, not including bonuses and in- 
surance benefits. This amount represents 
an increase from $8,581 for the same 
month in 1951. The gain is approxi- 
mately 13 per cent. For the five years 
1948-1952, this over-all average salary 
has increased from $7,710 to $9,685, or 
25 per cent. 

Conclusions as to current personnel 
ratios and salaries are drawn from tabu- 
lated returns representing 784 manpower 
managers—764 men and 20 women—in 
35 states and Canadian provinces. The 
firms on which reports are based have 
a total of 3,132,019 employees. These 
reports were received in response to a 
questionnaire mailed to 1,578 persons 
during the first week of January, 1952. 
Those questioned are personnel man- 
agers, industrial relations directors and 
others holding similar titles who are 
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presently included in the “active” mail- 
ing list of the Minnesota Industrial Rela- 
tions Center. As of March 1, the date on 
which analysis of replies began, 822 ques- 
tionnaires had been returned. Of these, 
38 were so incomplete that they could 
not be included in the analysis. This 
report is based on the remaining 784 
returns. In a few tabulations, individual 
items were omitted or were not clear, so 
that some totals may represent a slightly 
smaller total. 


Comparison of Annual Samples 


This year’s analysis, based on 784 
returns, may be readily compared with 
that representing 200 returns in 1948, 
300 in 1949, 370 in 1950, and 530 in 
1951.1. That this year’s sample is fairly 
comparable to those on which the earlier 
surveys are based is indicated by the in- 
dustry distribution of respondents and 
their personal characteristics. From 
Table 1, it may be noted that although 
the sample has become larger each year, 
the industry distribution of replies re- 
mains much the same. A slight increase 
in proportions of both very large and 
very small firms is notable in this year’s 
sample, but the average number of em- 
ployees in all firms is 3,995, as compared 
with 4,272 in 1951. 

The similarity of this and last year’s 
sample is also shown by the direct com- 
parison of reports from 443 respondents 
who indicated that they had reported last 
year. Their average salary is $9,622— 
close to the over-all average salary. 

The comparability of year-to-year 
samples is further shown (see Table 1) 
by the fact that the age and experience 
of respondents are similar. Those who 
report this year are 0.9 of a year older 
than last year’s respondents and have 


1 References to the first three surveys are included 


in the description of 
lished under the 
Salaries: January, 
No. 1, July, 1951, 


the fourth, which was pub- 
title ‘“‘Personnel Ratios and 
1951” in PeRsonNnet, Vol. 28, 
pp. 2-11. 
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0.6 of a year of added experience in this 
field. 

On the other hand, it is apparent that 
recent samples include larger proportions 
of large firms. To the extent, therefore, 
that size of firm influences ratios and 
salaries—and the evidence indicates that 
such an influence exists—these compari- 
sons involve a bias. 


Declining Personnel Ratios 


The continuing decline of personnel 
ratios is clearly shown in Table 2, which 
compares these ratios by size of firm for 
the years since these annual surveys were 
first undertaken. From the table, it is 
apparent that smaller firms have con- 
sistently maintained higher ratios than 
larger organizations. It is notable that 
personnel ratios in firms having less 
than 500 employees are higher this year 
than in any preceding year except 1950. 
The larger firms not only have a much 
lower ratio, but the ratio for such firms 
shows the sharpest reduction since 1950. 
This decline exerts a growing influence 
on the over-all ratio for all firms, be- 
cause these large organizations have be- 
come increasingly prominent in our 
sample, as is clearly shown in Table 1. 

Why have ratios fallen in the larger 
organizations? This survey provides no 
answers, but the reality of the condition 
justifies interesting speculation. Has 
technological change made _ personnel 
services less necessary? Have budgets 
failed to increase sufficiently to maintain 
earlier ratios? Or have supplies of com- 
petent staff members been inadequate, so 
that many positions are unfilled? Per- 
haps responsibilities have been redefined, 
so that fewer jobs are assigned to the 
staff in manpower management. Since 
replies in our survey are anonymous, 
we cannot check identical firms from 
year to year, nor can we write to selected 
respondents whose reports indicate de- 
clining ratios. 











PERSONNEL RATIOS AND SALARIES 


TABLE 1 
Comparison of Respondents, 1949-1952 
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Industry 
Manufacturing 
ER Ae NC ON 
Construction 
Banking and Finance 
Transportation ....ccccccccccene 
Other Public Utilities ..... 


Government 





Miscellaneous o......ccccceoe 


Size of Firm 

















Average Size 

Age of Respondents 

Total Experience 

Years on Job 

Reported Last Year ......ccccc0 
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Industry Differences in Personnel Ratios 


Ratios can be compared by industry 
—from the data in our files—for the four 
years since the 1949 survey. This com- 
parison is summarized in Table 3. As 
the table indicates, banking and finance 
continues to be the most extensively 
staffed industry group, but this year’s 
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ratio (1.11) is lower than that for any 
earlier year. Transportation—the high- 
est salaried industry—has consistently 
held to a low personnel ratio. 

While the number of respondents in 
construction is so small that the figure 
should be regarded as having very limited 
reliability, year-to year changes in sev- 
eral other industry classifications deserve 
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TABLE 2 
Personnel Ratios, 1948-1952, by Number of Employees 









































abies Personnel Ratios 
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Employees 1948 | 1949 ! 1950 ! 1951 || 1952 
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500-999 nen 08.91 || 0.75 |) +083 |; 092 | 0.78 
1,000-1,499 one | | | 067 || O71 || 0.94 
1,500-1,999 enna | | | 052 || 0.68 0.73 
P | 
2,000-2,499 nnn | 0.59 062 | 075 || 063 || 0.74 
2,500-2,999 nnn | | | 0.76 || 070 || 063 
1] 1] 
3,000 & OVE occccccecnene | 1 0.70 | 0.74 | 0.57 
All... os. | 078 | 087 || 0.75 | 0.61 
TABLE 3 























Industry Personnel Ratios 
— 1949 1950 | 1951 | (1952 
Manufacturing — 0.74 0.83 0.85 | 0.63 
ee 103 =| «(0.88 0.39 | 0.62 
Construction ............... esabe = 0.69 — | 0.69 
Banking and Finance ............ 1.36 1.47 1.34 | Bie 
Transportation 20.0... ~ 1.28 0.80 0.40 | 0.28 
Other Public Utilities 0.66 0.75 | 0.48 0.59 
Government ........ 1.02 0.33 0.49 — 
Miscellaneous ........... 0.82 1.00 0.72 0.72 
tiie atau ne aaa ree 0.78 0.87 0.75 0.61 

















mention. Most obvious is the greatly four-year figures summarized in Table 3 
reduced ratio in manufacturing and the suggest that last year’s sample for trade 
sharp rise in the ratio for trade. The (38 returns) must have been unrepre- 





sentative, for the ratio this year (50 re- 
turns) shows much closer resemblance 
to ratios reported for 1949 and 1950. 
The sharp decline in the ratio for trans- 
portation over the four-year period is 
notable. Ratios have fallen from 1.28 
in 1949 to 0.28 in 1952. Here, however, 
the sample has been small—only four 
firms in 1949, five in 1950, ten in 1951, 
and nineteen in 1952, so that actual 
change is by no means certain. In all 
these comparisons, the growing size of 
our sample is a matter of great satisfac- 
tion, for the appearance of such sharp 
fluctuations as have been noted inevitably 
raises questions as to what is really tak- 
ing place. It is possible that highly sig- 
nificant developments in the field may 
become apparent as reports are received 
from a growing cross-section of the whole 
manpower management field. 


Salaries by Size of Firm and Industry 


Salaries reported this year ranged from 
$3,000 to $75,000. Each of the preced- 
ing studies has noted the fact that salaries 
are higher in larger firms. This year’s 
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data reflect the same condition, with 
average salaries ranging from $6,410 for 
the smallest plants to $13,844 for those 
employing 3,000 or more. Data are 
summarized in Table 4.? 


In earlier reports, no attempt was made 
to compare salaries among the several 
major industry classifications, because 
samples for several industry classes were 
so small. This year, for the first time, 


2 Readers may wish to compare the findings re- 
ported here with those of a smaller survey released 
in February, 1952, by the Bureau of National 
Affairs. (See “‘The Personnel Executive,” Survey 
No. 9, Washington, D. C.) Salaries reported for 
“top personnel executives’’ may be outlined as 
follows: 


No. of 
Firms 


Average 
Salary 


$ 6,765 
8,012 
9,652 

13,889 
14,929 
20,143 
33,714 


In any comparison with the data reported here, it 
should be understood that our salary data exclude 
bonuses and insurance benefits. 


No. of Employees 
Under 500 
500-999 
1,000-1,999 
2,000-2,999 
3,000-4,999 
5,000-9,999 

Over 10,000 


TABLE 4 


Salaries Reported by Number of Employees, 1949-1952 











N umber of 
Employees 


1950 





I oisicsccssiciaccrncencpaetsnneoe 


2,000-2,499 
2,500-2,999 
3,000 and over.............. 


$ 5,135 
6,458 
7,771 
9,326 
8,878 
9,291 

12,910 


7,533 
8,255 
9,466 
12,163 
8,234 
13,844 









































| 8,188 
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this comparison has been made. The 
averages may be outlined as follows: 


Average 

$ 9,495 
ae 
CONStruction occa. 9,400 
Banking and Fin. ........... 8,936 
Transportation . vue 12,816 
Other: Public Util. ......... 10,472 
Miscellaneous o.com 8,715 


Ee 


Range 
$3,000 - 75,000 
3,120 - 42,500 
4,500 - 16,500 
4,200 - 26,050 
4,800 - 50,000 
4,600 - 26,000 
3,800 - 25,800 


$3,000 - 75,000 


Manufacturing 





Salaries by Reported Titles 


So far as salaries are concerned, it is 
still well to be designated vice president 
in charge of industrial relations or per- 
sonnel, as may be noted from Table 5. 
It appears that this distinction has a 
money value of approximately $10,000 
as compared with the next salary classi- 
fication. Second best paid are the in- 
dustrial relations directors, who averaged 
$12,238. Least lucrative of these titles 
is that of personnel manager ($7,993). 
The average of all salaries for women 
is $6,929—$1,756 less than the average 
for men. 

This consideration may be influencing 
the titles of those who practice in the 
field, for, as Table 5 indicates, the “in- 
dustrial relations director” title appears 
to be gaining in popularity. This year, 
17.8 per cent of all respondents hold this 
title, as compared with 11.8 per cent last 
year. A slight percentage increase in 
vice presidents is also apparent, but the 
sample is too small to justify any depend- 
ence on this shift. 


Salaries by Functional Titles 


Respondents listed a total of 72 differ- 
ent titles. In order to provide a classifi- 
cation according to actual duties and re- 
sponsibilities, each was asked to classify 
his job by checking whichever of the 
following five job briefs best described 
what he does: 
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. The industrial relations director—the 
general director of the manpower man- 
agement program. This is a top staff 
position, concerned principally with the 
formulation and interpretation of policy 
and the continuing review and appraisal 
of the entire program, including both 
individual and group employee relation- 
ships. 


. The assistant director of industrial re- 
lations, with similar responsibilities and 
duties performed, however, under direc- 
tion of his chief. 


. The personnel director—responsible to 
the industrial relations director and de- 
voting major attention to employment 
relationships with individuals, hence 
concerned primarily with selection, train- 
ing, counseling, recreation, welfare, pro- 
motion, transfer, and other individual 
problems. 


. The labor relations director—responsible 
primarily for employment relationships 
with groups, hence collective bargaining. 


5. The employment manager, concerned pri- 
marily with selection and placement. 


On that basis, the 776 respondents who 
checked this item include 495 industrial 
relations directors, 93 assistant industrial 
relations directors, 65 personnel directors, 
74 labor relations directors, and 49 em- 
ployment managers. As in earlier years, 
average salaries range downward from 
the industrial relations director ($11,045) 
to his assistant ($8,436), then to the 
labor relations director (7,714), the 
personnel director ($6,537) and the em- 
ployment manager ($5,449). Table 6 
summarizes these comparisons over the 
years since 1949. From that table, it is 
apparent that major gains have been 
made by the industrial relations directors 
and the labor relations directors. The 
other classifications have obviously failed 
to negotiate cost of living adjustments 
to say nothing of an improvement or 
productivity factor. 


Age and Experience 


Reference has been made to the age 
and experience of the 784 respondents. 
The vice presidents are the oldest of the 
group. Their average age is 47.5 years. 
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Reported 
Title 


TABLE 5 


Salaries by Reported Titles, 1948-1952 


1949 





1951 








Personnel 
Manager 


Industrial 
Relations 
Director 


Vice President 


Miscellaneous 


6,766 


9,900 : 12,262 





























22,467 








8,814 
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TABLE 6 


Salaries by Functional Titles 








Functional Title 


1949 1950 1952 





Industrial Relations Director 
Assistant Industrial Relations Director 
Personnel Director .............. 

Labor Relations Director . 


Employment Manager... 


ORR 


$9,621 
9,118 
6,071 
5,978 
5,147 ° 


$9,700 
7,254 
5,618 
5,924 
5,025 


$11,045 
8,436 
6,537 
7,714 
5,449 











$8,700 




















$8,188 $ 9,684 








Industrial relations directors (reported 
title) average 44.9 years, personnel man- 
agers 41.5, and the miscellaneous group 
41.5 years. Age appears to vary sig- 
nificantly with size of firm as well, for 
the average age of the group as a whole 
is 39.7 years in firms having less than 
500 employees, compared with an av- 
erage of 44.6 years for firms with more 
than 3,000 employees. 

Vice presidents are also the most ex- 
perienced group. They average 15.3 
years experience in manpower manage- 
ment and 7.5 years on their present job. 
In comparison, industrial relations direc- 
tors report 13.6 years of experience, per- 
sonnel managers 10.8 years, and the mis- 


cellaneous grofip 10.3 years. Industrial 
relations directors have averaged 6.6 
years on their present job, personnel 
managers 6.5 years, and the miscellaneous 
group 5.6 years. The average years of 
experience for all is 11.4, with 6.3 years 
spent on the present job. 


Age, like salary, shows a consistent 
pattern in terms of functional titles. As 
in earlier years, those whose duties iden- 
tify them as industrial relations directors 
are oldest, averaging 43.2 years. Labor 
relations directors are next, with an av- 
erage age of 42.7 years. Personnel direc- 
tors average 41.9 years, assistant in- 
dustrial relations directors 40.4 years, 
and employment managers 38.3 years. 








FALL PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 


The Fall Personnel Conference of the American Management Asso- 
ciation will be held on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, September 
29-October 1, at the Hotel Astor, New York City. 
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The job of the manager of tomorrow is not to be a specialist himself, but success- 
fully to integrate the efforts of many other kinds of specialists. And, to do this 
effectively, the manager must have intensive training in skills of the highest order. 
This article addresses itself to the training problems involved. Because of its unusual 
interest, it was selected for inclusion in AMA’s recently published handbook, “The 
Development of Executive Talent: A Handbook of Management Development Tech- 


niques and Case Studies.” 


THE PROBLEMS ‘facing the American in- 
dustrial manager are rapidly changing. 
Accelerating technological change, the 
growing interdependence of increasingly 
specialized groups, the dynamic changes 
in American cultural values—all are 
adding directly or indirectly to the com- 
plexity of the manager’s task. Special- 
ization, in particular, is changing the 
quality of managerial problems. Spe- 
cialization is literally making it impos- 
sible for the manager to know his busi- 
ness. Where once his dependence on his 
subordinates was limited by the comfort- 
ing knowledge that he could do any of 
their jobs better than they, he now finds 
it beyond his scope even to understand 
their technical double-talk. Outside his 
business as well as inside, the manager 
must more and more cope with people 
and ideas which he could, in the past, 
have ignored. Moreover, the process is 
reciprocal. Institutions, organizations 
and individuals that earlier could safely 
have ignored the industrial manager, 
now find themselves caught up in a web 
of specialization which ties their fates to 
the decisions he makes. 

This accelerating change in the breadth 
and depth of managerial problems re- 


quires some changes in our thinking 
about the training and education of man- 
agers. As specialization makes the man- 
ager’s enterprise less and less free of the 
other facets of our society, the skills and 
values required by the manager multiply 
correspondingly. But how does one train 
potential managers to master ever more 
complex problems? One possibility is 
to try to train intellectual supermen; to 
try to develop managers who combine 
within themselves all the skills of social 
and physical scientists, engineers, artists 
and mathematicians. Another, and less 
forbidding alternative, is to reorient our 
conception of the manager’s function. 
Rather than think of him as a powerful 
and entirely independent superior who 
must be brighter and more skilled than 
all of his subordinates together, he can 
be thought of as one whose specialty is 
skill in the effective integration of many 
other kinds of specialists. In a world in 
which wholes are being increasingly 
fragmented into specialized parts, the 
manager can be a specialist in reintegrat- 
ing wholes. 

In this paper we should like to pro- 
pose a program of management training 
built around a conception of the man- 
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TABLE 6 
Salaries by Functional Titles 
Functional Title 1949 1950 1951 1952 

Industrial Relations Director ........cccccccccsme $9,621 $9,700 $9,895 || $11,045 
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Labor Relations Director 2... .occccccccccccccsccesenene 5,978 5,924 7,329 7,714 
Employment Mamager  ........:cccccssccscsssssesmneeieen 5,147 5,025 5,391 5,449 
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Industrial relations directors (reported 
title) average 44.9 years, personnel man- 
agers 41.5, and the miscellaneous group 
41.5 years. Age appears to vary sig- 
nificantly with size of firm as well, for 
the average age of the group as a whole 
is 39.7 years in firms having less than 
500 employees, compared with an av- 
erage of 44.6 years for firms with more 
than 3,000 employees. 

Vice presidents are also the most ex- 
perienced group. They average 15.3 
years experience in manpower manage- 
ment and 7.5 years on their present job. 
In comparison, industrial relations direc- 
tors report 13.6 years of experience, per- 
sonnel managers 10.8 years, and the mis- 


cellaneous grofip 10.3 years. Industrial 
relations directors have averaged 6.6 
years on their present job, personnel 
managers 6.5 years, and the miscellaneous 
group 5.6 years. The average years of 
experience for all is 11.4, with 6.3 years 
spent on the present job. 


Age, like salary, shows a consistent 
pattern in terms of functional titles. As 
in earlier years, those whose duties iden- 
tify them as industrial relations directors 
are oldest, averaging 43.2 years. Labor 
relations directors are next, with an av- 
erage age of 42.7 years. Personnel direc- 
tors average 41.9 years, assistant in- 
dustrial relations directors 40.4 years, 
and employment managers 38.3 years. 
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THE PROBLEMS ‘facing the American in- 
dustrial manager are rapidly changing. 
Accelerating technological change, the 
growing interdependence of increasingly 
specialized groups, the dynamic changes 
in American cultural values—all are 
adding directly or indirectly to the com- 
plexity of the manager’s task. Special- 
ization, in particular, is changing the 
quality of managerial problems. Spe- 
cialization is literally making it impos- 
sible for the manager to know his busi- 
ness. Where once his dependence on his 
subordinates was limited by the comfort- 
ing knowledge that he could do any of 
their jobs better than they, he now finds 
it beyond his scope even to understand 
their technical double-talk. Outside his 
business as well as inside, the manager 
must more and more cope with people 
and ideas which he could, in the past, 
have ignored. Moreover, the process is 
reciprocal. Institutions, organizations 
and individuals that earlier could safely 
have ignored the industrial manager, 
now find themselves caught up in a web 
of specialization which ties their fates to 
the decisions he makes. 

This accelerating change in the breadth 
and depth of managerial problems re- 


quires some changes in our thinking 
about the training and education of man- 
agers. As specialization makes the man- 
ager’s enterprise less and less free of the 
other facets of our society, the skills and 
values required by the manager multiply 
correspondingly. But how does one train 
potential managers to master ever more 
complex problems? One possibility is 
to try to train intellectual supermen; to 
try to develop managers who combine 
within themselves all the skills of social 
and physical scientists, engineers, artists 
and mathematicians. Another, and less 
forbidding alternative, is to reorient our 
conception of the manager’s function. 
Rather than think of him as a powerful 
and entirely independent superior who 
must be brighter and more skilled than 
all of his subordinates together, he can 
be thought of as one whose specialty is 
skill in the effective integration of many 
other kinds of specialists. In a world in 
which wholes are being increasingly 
fragmented into specialized parts, the 
manager can be a specialist in reintegrat- 
ing wholes. 

In this paper we should like to pro- 
pose a program of management training 
built around a conception of the man- 
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ager as a specialist in obtaining, orient- 
ing and utilizing the intellectual and 
physical help of other specialists. 


Il. A Concept of the Manager's Function 


In order better to define the goals of a 
management training program, we should 
like to dwell in a little more detail on 
the manager-of-tomorrow’s job. 


The Manager's Goal 


For many people, the manager’s raison 
d’étre is profit. For others it is the 
preservation of his organization. We 
cannot agree to stop with either of these. 
The manager’s objective is rather to pro- 
mote the growth and health of his enter- 
prise. His means for accomplishing this 
end may, on occasion, be the maximiza- 
tion of profit. Often some other com- 
bination of means may be more effective. 
In any case, the manager must often do 
more than make money, and he must do 
more than maintain the status quo. He 
must be sure that his enterprise grows 
and changes so that it, in turn, contrib- 
utes its share of nutriment to the en- 
vironment from which it draws its life. 

In a sense, this statement of goals con- 
stitutes a statement of philosophy rather 
than of theory or fact. This is the goal 


we feel is appropriate for the manager 
of a modern enterprise. 


The Manager's Operations 


The manager’s technique for reaching 
his goal is a problem of another order. 
It is a problem, first, of the operations 
which a manager must perform, and sec- 
ond, of the skills he requires to per- 
form those operations in an era of spe- 
cialization and interdependence. 


Three classes of operations face the 
manager seeking to promote his organi- 
zation’s continuous growth. He must 
gather information; he must integrate 
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that information with other information 
already available to him, in order to 
formulate his specific goals; and he must 
initiate and maintain action toward those 
goals. These three operations can be 
thought of as continuous and circular. 
If his supply of information is continu- 
ous, he can reformulate his goals or 
modify his acts accordingly. Lacking 
any one of the three—input, integration, 
or output—the whole order of activity 
is lost. 


Such an analysis of a manager’s opera- 
tions does not in any way differentiate 
him from any of the rest of us. All of 
us, engaged in a struggle to satisfy our 
needs, operate on the same problem- 
solving basis. We gather information 
about a situation, we set our goals ac- 
cordingly, we act, and then, on the basis 
of information fed back to us about the 
effects of our acts, we modify our goals 
or our acts. Our “success” varies with 
our skill in developing broad and valid 
sources of information, with our skill in 
thinking about the information we get to 
define our means and our goals, and with 
our skill in taking action. To these ex- 
tents any individual is faced with the 
same operational problems as any man- 
ager. The factor which most differenti- 
ates the manager from the rest of us is 
the organizational position from which 


he works. 


Unlike most of us, he operates from a 
“power” position within a traditional 
pyramidal structure. Those below him 
in the pyramid usually see themselves as 
more dependent on him than he is on 
them. Whether he likes his power position 
or not, he is in it, and a great many forces . 
in his environment operate to keep him 
in it. When we consider that the “actu- 
al” balance of power, viewed externally 
rather than through the eyes of the pro- 
tagonists, has rapidly shifted toward 
equality, the awkwardness of the man- 
ager’s position becomes clear. Where 











once the manager knew every operation 
in his business better than the operator, 
he cannot now come close to such sa- 
gacity. Where once his brain could in- 
tegrate all the activities of his company, 
he now needs the help of many brains. 
The manager therefore operates out of a 
peculiarly and increasingly dependent 
position, but one which appears power- 
fully independent. And from that posi- 
tion he must somehow perform his func- 
tions while maintaining and enhancing 
the willingness of those “below” him to 
go on helping him. For his is no one- 
shot task. He must be able to get help 
in a way that will permit him always to 
return for more. 


The Manager's Skills 


The manager’s primary skill require- 
ment then becomes: skill in obtaining 
and maintaining the willing efforts of 


others to work toward his goals. And he 
must be skilled enough to do this from 
a power position that is actually becom- 
ing less and less unilateral while con- 
tinuing, temporarily, to appear so. His 
position is perhaps comparable to the 
father of a child approaching independ- 
ent adulthood. The old methods of con- 
trol no longer seem to work effectively. 

This generalized skill in getting help 
from others, especially subordinates, in- 
trudes into all the manager’s operations. 
Without such skill he will be unable to 
obtain more than a minimum of in- 
formation; he will be equally unable to 
integrate information and formulate 
goals; and he will be unable to initiate 
and direct action. 

All this emphasis on the manager’s 
dependence on the help of others would 
seem to' leave him little room for inde- 
pendence. In a sense, he has little room. 
There are, however, two areas of inde- 
pendence left him. One is in the methods 
he selects for getting help from others; 
and the other is in deciding what con- 
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stitutes help for him, and where he can 
find it. 

Since the dependence between man- 
ager and helpers is mutual, with the 
balance of power still on the manager’s 
side, the manager is in a position to de- 
cide freely among several alternative 
methods of trying to get maximum help. 
In making such decisions, he must not 
only take into account questions of long- 
term operating efficiency, but also ques- 
tions of moral value. Fortunately, moral- 
ity and efficiency may often be found at 
the end of the same road. 

The manager’s other area of relatively 
free choice is in deciding where to go 
for what help. Somehow the manager 
must maintain the perceptual breadth 
and insight to know what sort of help 
he wants and what people exist in the 
world who might be helpful to him. The 
question here is not so much one of 
breadth of knowledge as it is of how 
the manager patterns and organizes what 
knowledge he has. This whole area can 
perhaps best be labelled the area of 
thinking skill; it is the area of imagina- 
tion and creativity, of insight into rela- 
tionships among many bits of informa- 
tion. 

The manager’s job thus finally re- 
solves itself to a system of skills which 
will permit him to perform the opera- 
tions necessary to set and reach his ob- 
jectives. Essentially these are skills in- 
volving manipulation—though the word | 
is repellent—of people and of ideas. 

To summarize, the manager’s job is 
continuously to gather information from 


‘ people, analyze it against a background 


of values and other information, formu- 
late goals, and reach his goals through 
people. He must do this in a way that 
will permit him to repeat the process. 
This is a dynamic rather than static con- 
ception of management. It implies that 
the manager is a continuous changer of 
the status quo rather than its guardian. 
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It implies also that the manager’s most 
useful tool is skill, rather than knowl- 
edge. 

The objectives of a management train- 
ing program, then, must be to develop 
problem-solving skills involving people 
and ideas. The objective is not simply 
to supply knowledge. 


Il. Some Problems of the Trainer 


In much the same way that the man- 
ager cannot be considered separately 
from the world in which he functions, 
the trainer of managers (whether he be 
a member of the company or a consul- 
tant) cannot discount the world in which 
he must do his training. 

The first requisite of a training pro- 
gram designed to move toward the train- 
ing objective we have outlined is a coop- 
erative relationship between present man- 
agers and trainers. The great danger is 
that manager and trainer, because of the 
personal needs of each, may so narrow 
the program that its objective cannot 
possibly be met. 

The present manager, for example, in 
addition to viewing the ideal manager 
as a replica of himself, may also seek 
to compartmentalize training in the same 
way that he compartmentalizes the rest 
of his organization. He may be reluc- 
tant to tie the training program to the 
real and major problems of his business. 
He may be reluctant to give up too much 
of the trainees’ “productive” time for 
“unproductive” training. Moreover, a 
manager who feels inadequate and pro- 
tective may seek a psychologically “sani- 
tary” training program. A _problem- 
solving program that might include a re- 
examination of fundamentals could be a 
real threat. Many managers, therefore, 
prefer a detailed program, with a pre- 
planned hourly schedule, conducted in a 
pre-planned and controlled atmosphere. 
We do not believe that managerial skills 
can be taught in such an environment. 
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On the side of the trainer there are 
equally significant dangers. When one 
develops for himself a realm of special 
skill and expertness, he tends quite natu- 
rally to perceive new problems—often to 
define them—through the lenses of his 
own interests. This tendency, which 
none of us escapes, shows itself in the 
“packaged” training program, applicable 
to any situation, anywhere, any time. It 
shows itself in the purely human rela- 
tions type of program, wherein manage- 
ment is equated entirely with human 
relations skills. It shows itself also 
in the spend-a-month-on-this-job-spend-a- 
month-on-that-job program which im- 
plicitly assumes that: Management 
= Knowing-how-things-have-been-done- 
in-the-past. 

Such programs have in common this 
tendency of the trainer to teach what he 
knows, what he feels competent in, or 
what he is interested in, with only limited 
regard for the sitwation’s requirements. 
Often, of course, it is not a question of 
the trainer’s choice. He may be forced 
into such a role despite his protestations. 

Consider, for example, the social 
scientist who has been called on to train 
company X’s future managers. This is 
not an unusual situation—in fact, the 
academic social scientist and the pro- 
fessional industrial training director 
probably constitute the two largest 
operators of industrial training programs. 
But the social scientist in question gets 
called on to run a training program— 
and management makes it clear that 
that’s all. The trainer’s knowledge of 
the business, his interest in it, and his 
opportunities to learn about it are often 
minimal. He is, however, interested in 
group process, clinical methods, and 
human relations theory. He gives his 
program in what Mason Haire has called 
an “encapsulated” atmosphere that occu- 
pies a small fraction of the trainees’ work 











time and even less of the time of top 
management. The trainer may be in- 
terested in some special tool like role- 
playing. He uses that tool out of in- 
terest in its possibilities, or out of sheer 
desperation, as a device for tapping some 
of the problems that are real to the 
trainees. The results, by no means 
valueless, may be a little catharsis and 
some awakened interest in human rela- 
tions. 

The industrial training director, like 
the academician, does not readily escape 
the same difficulty. Although he may not 
orient his program to fit his academic 
or research interests, he may introduce 
equally significant distortions because of 
his omission of those very areas; or, 
perhaps more often, because of the awk- 
wardness of his own position in his com- 
pany. 

The solution to this conflict between 
' the trainer’s areas of expertness and the 
needs of the problem is a trainer, or 
group of trainers, whose personal inter- 
ests center in part around solving the 
problems that exist; and a management 
that grants the need for a broader-than- 
usual program. We suggest a group of 
trainers because the solution to most 
management training problems will re- 
quire a greater variety of interests and 
skills than any one individual is likely 
to possess. 


ill. Some Sub-Objectives of a 
Training Program 


Thus committed to solving the existing 
problem: (though it may not have been 
satisfactorily defined), the trainer can- 
not avoid prefacing the development of 
his program with a conscious and consci- 
entious study of his company. By such 
a study he can perhaps isolate some of 
the unique things that must be learned 
by those who are to become his com- 
pany’s managers. A reasonably thorough 
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survey of the history, problems and per- 
sonalities of the company( through what- 
ever methods of interview or analysis 
may be most appropriate) can help to 
define specific training needs to be in- 
cluded within the broader framework of 
the major training objective. 

Suppose, for example, that such a 
study turned up this kind of picture: 
The company makes many products now, 
but in the future it will make many 
more. It will, in effect, be engaged in 
many different businesses. Twenty years 
hence, if its present policy commitments 
are fulfilled, the products which are now 
major will be minor. The company will 
be competing in many new industries 
only dimly foreseen by the younger 
members of its management group. 


Such a finding can help define a 
unique requirement for a training pro- 
gram. It might mean that the trainees 
will have to be moved away from a kind 
of ethnocentric acceptance of present 
products, with all the manufacturing, 
financing and marketing problems pecu- 
liar to them, toward an understanding 
of the problems faced by newly develop- 
ing industries, each with its own 
rhythm, each with its own merchandis- 
ing methods, its own rate of obsoles- 
cence, and its own raw material sources. 
The trainees would, perhaps, have to be 
made more sharply aware of the poten- 
tial role of research. They would have 
to learn, especially, to examine principles 
of organization and communication if 
they were to think productively about 
the broad, sprawling mass of thinly-in- 
terconnected groups that would soon be- 
gin to make up this company. Similarly, 
such a study might uncover actual and 
potential problems of merchandising 
methods, raw material supply, com- 
munity relations, and so on. 


Tailor-made training objectives of this 
sort, which help to clarify special sources 
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of information and special skill problems, 
can only be isolated by a comprehensive 
diagnosis of the company’s future needs. 
Some of these objectives may take the 
form of additions to the trainees’ knowl- 
edge of some one or another of the 
facets of the business. More frequently 
the situation seems to call for special 
emphasis on expanding the trainee’s per- 
ceptual world so that information, pre- 
viously seen as irrelevant, is now seen 
as relevant to his problem. 

These specific skill, value and knowl- 
edge objectives that may grow from 
factors indigenous to the company’s en- 
vironment make up one segment of the 
more general objective we have out- 
lined. 

Another necessary set of sub-objec- 
tives involves the development of self- 
understanding in the management 
trainees. The trainee is, after all, him- 
self the mechanism by which he man- 
ages others. Only if he is aware of his 
own strengths and limitations can he 
utilize himself effectively. And if his 
understanding extends beyond himself 
into the perceptual worlds of others, his 
skill in obtaining the help of others is 
necessarily enhanced. Personal insight 
seems to us a prerequisite to skills in- 
volving both ideas and people. 


IV. Training Methods 


The problem now becomes: How does 
one teach such tenuous skills? The 
answer that many of us have come to be- 
lieve is that one does not teach them. 
The mass of evidence, from psycho- 
therapy, from education, from group 
studies, suggests that these things are 
learned rather than taught. If the word 
“teaching” can be applied at all, it must 
be applied in the sense of structuring 
situations in which such learning is pos- 
sible. The trainee’s problem is not so 
much one of knowing and remembering 
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as it is one of sensing, thinking and 
acting. 

This order of learning requires, by its 
nature, the active participation of the 
learner, and such active participation is 
likely to occur only when the material 
to be learned is somehow relevant to 
the need system of the learner. This 
reasoning suggests that the first and 
basic step for the trainer must be to 
construct 4 training situation in which 
the skills he wishes to develop are needed 
to solve problems—problems that are 
perceived as real problems by the 
trainees. A_ problem-solving training 
situation thus becomes the skeleton on 
which to build a management training 
program. The trainer’s job is to find 
some real problems in the present per- 
ceptual worlds of the trainees that will 
require appropriate skills for solution. 
One large core problem is ideal for such 
a program. For example: In one case, 
six trainees were assigned to full-time 
training for four months. They were as- 
signed this problem—and it was a very 
real and significant one for the com- 
pany: “The President of the Company 
and the Vice President in charge of 
Division X are concerned about the pro- 
gress of Division X. Your job is to 
work with the training staff in taking a 
good look at Division X. You must 
come up with a plan and a program for 
presentation to top management by 
January 1.” 

A problem of this scope has several 
advantages. First, it touches on almost 
every phase of managerial activity and 
thereby brings every phase into the realm 
of material worth learning. More im- 
portant, it forces an orientation toward 
the future, toward the growth and devel- 
opment of people, products, and organi- 
zation, rather than toward learning only 
about the past. The whole training pro- 
gram is thus directed toward what we 
feel to be the proper goal of the manager 





—the growth and development of his 
business. For a core problem of this 
order can only be solved by examining 
future potentials and possibilities and 
developing methods for achieving thera. 

If the problem is a group rather than a 
one-man problem, it immediately intro- 
duces other problems which need solu- 
tion—problems of group operation, inter- 
personal relations, competition, ethics, 
and so on. 

The core problem, of course, is not in 
itself enough. A group of trainees left 
to itself may “solve” the problem accord- 
ing to its own standards and by its own 
methods. A group left to itself might 
in fact, do a pretty good job by any 
standards. But it need not be left to 
itself. The core problem, once accepted 
by the trainees as a real problem, is 
bound to stimulate questions about the 
skill areas one is trying to develop. The 


trainer’s job then becomes one of help- 
ing to demonstrate the existence of a 
variety of alternative methods for solving 
the problem; helping to point out the 
relevance of factors which might other- 
wise be seen as irrelevant; and helping to 


develop generalizations 
other problems. 

This basic method of turning over the 
responsibility for training to the trainee 
derives, in our opinion, from a firm 
basis in, psychological theory. The learn- 
ing process, by this view, is a process 
of reorganizing perceptions, of changing 
the ways in which one sees the world. 
But since one’s perceptual world repre- 
sents the “best” answer to the need sys- 
tems that one has developed, the process 
of changing the present perceptual world 
is, by its nature, a threatening and 
anxiety-provoking process. A_ reason- 
ably adjusted trainee, for example, can 
ask with perfect propriety: “Why should 
I change? My present opinions, atti- 
tudes and skills have kept me progress- 
ing in the company and in reasonable 


applicable to 
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balance within myself. If I do change, 
at more than a very superficial level, I 
shall have to give up mechanisms that 
have served me reasonably well in favor 
of mechanisms that I’m not sure I can 


handle.” 


If this training program were designed 
to operate at a safe and “sanitary” level, 
that is, to teach only facts and knowledge, 
this problem would fade out of exis- 
tence. But once the goal of the pro- 
gram becomes one of improving skills 
and changing values, the trainer is mov- 
ing close to the heart of the trainee’s 
personality where the defenses and forti- 
fications become increasingly resistant to 
frontal attack. 

What are the alternatives for trying 
to produce change at this deeper level? 
One is to make it clear to the trainee that 
his present methods are inadequate to 
satisfy his needs—that only by changing 
can he get what he wants. The complex 
core problem can do just that, especially 
if it is accompanied by a clear statement 
from higher authority that a total answer, 
not a partial one, is expected. 

But to stop right there is like ordering 
one’s child to learn to swim. Even if the 
child already wants to learn, the sole 
result of pressuring him along will be 
anxiety and fear, unless the pressure is 
accompanied by a mechanism for show- 
ing him how, and a safety valve for 
blowing off his excess anxiety. 

After the trainee has been motivated, 
by his own interest and by the total situ- 
ation, and after the level of solution that 
is needed is seen as sufficiently high, the 
trainer’s job is to help provide the tools 
and support that will make learning 
both possible and safe. It is at this 
point that the skill of the trainer, or of 
the training staff, comes into play. Can 
they provide help to the trainees? Can 
they support and approve the trainee’s 
awkward first attempts to change? Can 
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they handle the frustration and anxiety 
that are bound to develop? 

Resolving questions like these consti- 
tutes the trainer’s day-to-day job in the 
training program. He must do it by 
living with it, watching it, ducking and 
weaving and attacking as he goes along. 
Once he has turned the major responsi- 
bility over to the trainees, he can only 
keep his objective in mind and use his 
skill to meet the problems as they arise. 


Typical Problem Areas 


For example, all these areas became 
perceptually relevant (and hence teach- 
able) as a-consequence of asking six 
young men to look at Division X; and 
each of them demanded all the skill the 


trainer could muster. 


1. Information-Getting. How are we 
to find out what needs to be done in 
Division X? To whom shall we talk? 
What shall we ask, and how? Will they 
tell us what we want to know? Why or 
why not? What makes (these) people 
tick? 

2. Group Processes—Committee Oper- 
ations. We must work in this together. 
How do we work together? 
understand each other? 
cooperating ? 
help us? 


Do we 
Are we really 
Are there people who can 
Shall we have a chairman? 
Shall we delegate responsibility? 

3. Reassessment of the Self. If we 
are to evaluate other people (including 
superiors), and if we are to work to- 
gether closely for several months, let’s 
take a look at ourselves. Let’s evaluate 
one another, for practice as well as for 
immediate use. Can a clinical psycholo- 
gist help us with a Rorschach and a 
TAT? Will keeping a personal diary of 
our feelings and reactions to one another, 
to the training staff, to Division X, help 
us to understand ourselves? 
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4. Growth of the Perceptual World. 
Let’s look at some other companies like 
Division X. Let’s look at their organiza- 
tion and their personnel. Let’s look at 
technological trends. Let’s look at labor. 
Let’s look at government. Let’s look at 
managerial theory. 


5. Reassessment of Values and Goals. 
If we recommend that this be done, heads 
will fall; people may get hurt. Shall we 
recommend it? 

How about the way labor is dealt with 
here? 

How about advertising? What about 
profit? Is that all we’re in business for? 
What else? 

Some of these areas arose spontane- 
ously out of the core problem. Others, 
like clinical tests, originated with the 
training staff; but of course the extent to 
which they are accepted and developed 
is a joint function of the trainers’ skill 
and the group’s readiness to accept them. 
In the case in question, each of these 
areas was attacked frequently and at 
length. The generalizations that were de- 
veloped were sound, and their carry-over 
was, we feel, extensive. 


Such a program can have no rigid 
sequence of steps, no neat manual of in- 
structions to accompany it. Ideally it 
ought to have no end. It is often dis- 
orderly and worrisome, both to trainers 
and trainees. It requires watchful, flex- 
ible and sensitive trainers with such vary- 
ing resources as broad business know- 
how, clinical counseling skill, back- 
ground in psychological, social and eco- 
nomic theory, and skill in group training 
techniques. Clearly, too, it requires a 
cooperative and sensitive top manage- 
ment to lend its support and its time. 


Our experiences to date have been far 
from ideal. Because great numbers of 
variables come to bear on any phase of 
the program, one cannot readily deter- 
mine what a mistake is, let alone how 




















one can correct it. In general, however, 
we have come to feel that the trainer’s 


problem is not very different from those 


he is trying to help the trainee solve. 
The trainer’s objective is to produce 
changes in his trainee. This, we feel, 
can best be done by trying to develop a 
situation in which the trainee will want 
to change, and will have available to 
him the resources he needs to change 
himself. If the trainer can help him to 
broaden his perceptual world, so that he 
sees the need for change, and if that 
broadened perception can be accom- 
panied by an atmosphere in which the 
anxieties and failures accompanying 
change are minimal, then the trainee 
will learn to the extent that learning is 
pussible for him. The process is analo- 
gous to the psychotherapeutic process. In 
some cases, the perceptual reorganiza- 
tions that have followed the training pro- 
gram have occurred at a level that would 
be called therapeutic by almost any 
therapist. In other cases, the reorganiza- 
tions have been psychologically super- 
ficial but industrially significant. 

The reader may properly wish to know 
the effects of such a program on the 
trainees. To date the follow-up evidence 
is chiefly subjective. We are satisfied 
that the trainees who have gone through 
these programs are managing people and 
ideas more effectively than they did be- 
fore. There are, too, changes in the 
“right” direction, between before-and- 
after clinical test results. Moreover, the 
trainees themselves feel they have gotten 
a good deal from the program. The 
group we have used as an illustration 
here has maintained its intercommunica- 
tion for almost a year since the formal 
program ended. Top management of the 
company was enough impressed with the 
project reports of several of the six 
(each man carried out an individual proj- 
ect as a second phase of the program) to 
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ask for more of the same, and to set up 
a follow-up system to help keep tabs on 
the six trainees. 


V. Costs and Limitations 


Carrying on this kind of training pro- 
gram is expensive. The full-time efforts 
of a trainer or training staff are needed 
for four or five months for each small 
group of trainees. Moreover, the trainees 
themselves must be pulled from their 
jobs for the same period. And all this 
investment is pointed toward that faraway 
time when the trainees will actually move 
into key managerial spots. 

There is, however, an important com- 
pensating factor in this predominantly 
negative cost picture: training time de- 
voted to a problem-solving program like 
this is also productive time. Six bright 
young men focusing all their efforts for 
four months on a key managerial prob- 
lem should be able to pay their way and 
then some. In fact, the training staff 
itself should be able to contribute a little 
more to the company’s total good than is 
customary, by helping to solve general 
business problems while it trains. 

All this is not to suggest that this pro- 
gram is the program. There is no funda- 
mental significance inherent in a six-man 
group or a four-months training period. 
With one exception, all dimensions of 
this kind of program can, and should, be 
modified to meet existing needs. The 
exception is the program’s fundamental 
unsuitability to mass training. Clearly 
this is not a plan readily adaptable to 
large group education. Its core is the 
intensive interaction of trainees and 
trainers, face to face and day to day. 

These costs and limitations certainly 
deserve a thorough weighing in deciding 
on the suitability of one kind of manage- 
ment training or another. But if our 
analysis of the managerial problem is 
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sound, then a personalized, problem- 
solving approach may be worth while, 
despite its difficulties. Today’s industrial 
management is, after all, a dynamic 
rather than a static process. It calls for 
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an extremely high order of skills involv- 
ing both people and ideas. Certainly 
the manager’s role is significant enough 
to make even costly training a wise in- 
vestment. 


A Procedure for Coding and 
Filing Application Blanks 


C. E. JURGENSEN 


Personne! Director, Minneapolis Gas Company 


Here is a simple and practical procedure for coding and filing applications which are 
deferred for future consideration so that the applicant will definitely be considered 
when an appropriate opening occurs. The procedure is suitable no matter at what 
step in the employment process the application is deferred—employment tests, physical 
examination, preliminary or final interivew. It should be equally suitable even when 





the applicant has done nothing more than fill in an application blank. 


DEFERRED CONSIDERATION of an applica- 
tion results when the applicant appears 
suitable for employment (so far as can 
be determined from information obtained 
to that time) but cannot be hired im- 
mediately because there are no appropri- 
ate current openings. When appropriate 
openings are anticipated for the future, 
it is desirable to file the application data 
in such a way that they will be brought 
to the attention of the employment men 
at the proper time. 


Ramifications of the Problem 


Sometimes an applicant is suited for 
only a single job within the company. 
This is most likely to be true in the case 
of a highly skilled and/or technical em- 
ployee. Filing of such applications pre- 
sents no problem. The application is 


simply placed in a folder labeled with 
the title of the suitable job. 

Difficulties arise when an applicant is 
to be considered for any of several pos- 
sible openings. If the application is 
placed in the folder for one job, it is 
likely to be “lost” so far as other jobs 
are concerned. Sometimes the employ- 
ment man “guesses” which job will open 
first. Such “guesses” are often wrong. 
Result: A good applicant is overlooked. 
Sometimes a cross index is used. This 
is time-consuming, and employment peo- 
ple may not “bother” to use it as much 
as they should. Sometimes all applica- 
tions are placed in a single alphabetical 
file. When an opening occurs, all ap- 
plication blanks are carefully inspected 
for any possible satisfactory applicants. 
This is time-consuming and time-wasting 
if there is more than a handful of ap- 














WORK APPLIED FOR. Check (X) the 
jobs for which you are applying. 
Double check (XX) those in which 


you are especially interested. 





Accounting Clerk 


XX Appliance Service Helper 


Auto Mechanic Helper 





—— Bookkeeping Clerk 
Cashier 


i 4 Collector 


Draftsman 





General Office Clerk 
—— IBM Key Punch Operator 





—— IBM Tabulator Operator 





Janitor 


—_—. Laborer, inside 





—— Laborer, outside 














uuumm—_— Meter Reader 
——_ Meter Repair Helper 
——— PEX Operator 
Salesman 
Secretary 
Shop Clerk 
Stationary Engineer (Licensed) 
Stenographer 
—— Typist 
commen ene 
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plication blanks on hand. It is completely 
out of the question in companies having 
hundreds or thousands of applications. 


The Edge-Marking Principle 


The Minneapolis Gas Company has 
found a solution to this problem by 
adapting and applying to application 
blanks the principle of “edge-marking” 
developed by Thurstone* for use in sta- 
tistical analysis of data. Briefly, the prin- 
ciple is this: If a pencil mark is made 
on a card so that it runs to the edge of 
the card, that card stands out from others 
when the stack of cards is fanned by 
flipping cards past the thumb of one hand 
while holding them in the other hand. 

The following instructions appear on 
the left-hand side of the back of the ap- 
plication blank (see illustration) : 

WORK APPLIED FOR. Check (X) 

the jobs for which you are applying. 

Double check (XX) those in which you 

are especially interested. 

These instructions are followed by 22 
job titles, such as Accounting Clerk, Ap- 
pliance Service Helper, Auto Mechanic 
Helper, Bookkeeping Clerk, Cashier, etc. 
These job titles are descriptive of work 
for which applicants may be hired. How- 


ever, company terminology is used only - 


when commonly understood by non-em- 
ployees; titles of non-existent jobs (so 
far as this company is concerned) are 
included if they are frequently used by 
applicants. Thus titles which appear 
specific to applicants are considered by 
the company to refer to types of work. 

To the left of each job title is a line 
three-eighths of an inch long on which 
the applicant can check his job choices. 
To the left of each line is a three-eighths- 
inch margin. 





* Thurstone, L. L., The Edge-Marking Method of 
Analyzing Data. The Psychological Corporation, 
New York. See also the Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, 1948, Vol. 43, pp. 451-462. 
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Using the New Technique 


The edge-marking technique is used in 
this way. If a suitable opening is avail- 
able and the applicant is hired, the edge- 
marking technique is not applied. Also, 
if the applicant is unsuited for work, he 
is rejected without using the technique. 
The edge-marking technique is used when 
the applicant appears satisfactory for 
work but no suitable openings currently 
exist. Then the employment man extends 
the printed line in front of the job title 
through the margin to the edge of the 
application blank. This is done for each 
job for which the applicant is to be 
considered. Edge-marking is based on 
the opinion of the employment man, not 
on the applicant's X’s. 

Edge-marked applications are filed in 
a single alphabetical prospect file. When 
an opening occurs, an employment clerk 
removes all applications from the file. 
They are turned back up and are fanned. 
All applications edge-marked for the spe- 
cified job are removed and given to the 
employment man. He reviews the data 
on these applicants and contacts the ones 
whom he wants to consider further. 


Advantages of the System 


The edge-marking technique is highly 
flexible. It can be adapted to the specific 
needs of each company. It is equally 
suitable for a small company having a 
single application blank for all applicants 
and a large company having a different 
blank for production workers, clerical 
employees, salesmen, professional, staff, 
and others. In all cases, the job titles 
must be designed to fit the specific com- 
pany and to fit the class of applicants 
with whom the blank will be used. 

In summary, the edge-marking tech- 
nique has been found to be highly prac- 
tical when applied to application blanks. 
It is helpful to the employment man, who 
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saves time and effort when filling a job 
and who may hire better employees than 
would otherwise be the case. And it is 


beneficial to applicants because it 
minimizes inadvertent “loss” of their ap- 
plication data. 


The “Inflationary Lag’’ in 
Executive Compensation 
— And What Is Being Done About It 


V. HENRY ROTHSCHILD, 2nd 


While the pay of hourly workers, in terms of real wages after taxes, has advanced 
5 per cent since 1939, that of top management has declined 59 per cent. It is of 
the greatest importance, says the author, that stockholders, labor, and the public 
have a proper understanding of what is happening to executive compensation; for 
a continuation of the present trend presages most serious consequences to our indus- 








tries and our economy. 


RECENTLY I was discussing with one of 
the editors of Fortune the combined ef- 
fect of taxes and inflation upon salaries. 
Considering the typical case of a married 
executive with two children who earned 
$30,000 in 1940, we computed what that 
executive would have to earn today in 
order to have the same purchasing power 
he had in 1940, using a 53-cent dollar 
in our calculations. We found that a 
married executive with two children who 
earned $30,000 in 1940 would have to 
earn more than $124,000 in 1952 in 


order to take home the same real salary 
that he did 12 years before. This does 
not take into consideration state income 
taxes. In other words, he would have 
to earn more than 400 per cent of his 
1940 salary just to break even, and with- 
out any actual increase in salary during 
his 12 years with the company. 

Let’s take an actual case—the case of 
Walter S. Carpenter, Jr., Chairman and 
former President of the DuPont Com- 
pany. In 1923, Mr. Carpenter’s salary 
was $78,500. In 1947, his annual salary 





Mr. Rothschild is a member of the Salary Stabilization Board and co-author, with Judge George 
Thomas Washington, of Compensating the Corporate Executive, The Ronald Press Company, New 


York, 1951 (revised edition). 


This article has been adapted from an address before the Con- 
trollers’ Congress of the National Retail Dry Goods Association. 


The views expressed here are 


the personal views of the author, and do not necessarily reflect those of the Salary Stabilization 
Board or any other government agency or official. 
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was $175,000, but his net income after 
taxes in 1947 was $48,250 as against 
$60,750 in 1923. Thus, while over a 
period of a generation with the DuPont 
Company his annual salary had been in- 
creased by almost $100,000, Mr. Car- 
penter was in reality earning $12,500 
less than he had been earning 25 years 
before, and this does not take into con- 
sideration the loss of purchasing power 
of the dollar. I don’t think anyone 
would suggest that this reduction in ac- 
tual earnings took place because of Mr. 
Carpenter’s inefficiency or non-produc- 
tivity. 


Compensation Trends: 
Executives vs. Other Employees 


Some interesting statistics to show 
what has happened to executive com- 
pensation have recently been published 
by Arch Patton, whose studies in this 
field commenced with a comprehensive 
survey under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Management Association. The Patton 
statistics indicate that during the period 
between 1939 and 1950, hourly-paid em- 
ployees were advanced in pay by 114 
per cent, white collar workers by 95 per 
cent, supervisory workers by 83 per cent, 
middle management by 45 per cent and 
top management by 35 per cent. The 
figures are on the basis of dollar in- 
creases in salary and bonuses—that is, 
gross compensation. Adjusting such com- 
pensation for changes in taxes and living 
cost, he found the following relationships 
in 1950 to the equivalent of 1939, in- 
come: hourly-paid workers were up 6 
per cent from 1939 in real wages after 
taxes, white collar workers were even, 
supervisory workers were down 13 per 
cent, middle management was down 40 
per cent and top management was down 
59 per cent. 

There is a story about this matter of 
executive compensation in connection 
with the steel dispute. In the course of 
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the steel negotiations, labor representa- 
tives referred to the salaries being paid 
to steel executives as an argument to 
support the increases in wages which 
they were asking. When this subject 
came up, Admiral Ben Moreell, Chair- 
man of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany, is supposed to have explained at 
some length the effect of taxes upon the 
salaries paid and to have referred gen- 
erally to figures such as those that I 
have just mentioned. According to the 
story, Philip Murray waited patiently 
until Admiral Moreell had finished and 
then said, “My heart bleeds for you.” 


Whether or not this story is true, it 
points up a moral. The moral is that you 
can talk about taxes and statistics in the 
field of executive compensation until the 
cows come home, but you won’t make 
any impression upon labor—or upon 
stockholders or the general public either 
for that matter. Peter Drucker, the eco- 
nomist, makes the point somewhat dif- 
ferently. He says that if you explain the 
effect of taxes on salaries to the average 
wage earner, (a) he will not understand, 
(b) he will not believe you, and (c) he 
will say, “So what?” 


And the wage earner is right, com- 
pletely right. Top management under- 
stands the significance of such figures 
but how can you expect them to mean 
anything to the hourly-paid worker who 
makes, say, $1.88 an hour? You can’t 
expect his heart to bleed for a man who 
earned $30,000 in 1940 and who is not 
earning $124,000 in 1952. The figures 
are as unreal to him and to the general 
public as the billion dollar figures which 
we read about in government budgets. 
The story of what is happening to execu- 
tive compensation must be told to labor, 
stockholders and the public in another 
way—a simple and direct way, with 
down-to-earth economics as to why the 
boss is paid more than his employees 
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and what may happen to them, to their 
jobs, and to their futures if he isn’t. 

For a country whose industries have 
done the finest selling job in the world 
so far as their products are concerned, 
American management has done a 
wretched job in selling itself. 


Need for Adequate Incentives 


It is of the greatest importance that 
stockholders, labor and the public have 
a proper understanding of what is hap- 
pening to executive compensation. For 
unless they do have such an understand- 
ing, current trends may well continue, 
with most serious consequences to our 
industries and our economy: You can’t 
expect a man to take on the responsibili- 
ties of a top job if it fails to offer 
proper rewards. And if a man accepts 
such a job, you can’t expect him to give 
the job what it takes. /t appears to be a 
medical fact that the life-span of the 
average American business executive is 
at least six years shorter than that of his 
employees. 

Labor does not expect William Green, 
Philip Murray or John L. Lewis to take 
on his responsibilities without being 
paid a lot more than the average union 
member; and stockholders and the public 
at large must also recognize that those 
responsible for the functioning of our 
business enterprises must, by the same 
token, have adequate financial recogni- 
tion. 

This is not to imply that management 
is underpaid today or that we have yet 
reached the point where it is not worth 
while for a man to undertake an execu- 
tive position. Furthermore, management, 
like everyone else, must make sacrifices 
in times of national emergency and can- 
not expect to maintain a standard of 
living appropriate to more normal times. 

At the present time, also, there is a 
stabilization program under which, in 
accordance with elementary principles of 





equality under the law, the compensa- 
tion of management cannot be increased 
at rates greater than the rates of increase 
authorized for production workers. There 
has been a good deal of pressure for 
immediate termination of stabilization 
controls. I think this would be a great 
mistake. Even if controls were not neces- 
sary at this particular moment, no one 
knows what lies in the period immedi- 
ately before us. Whether or not there is 
a change in the international situation, 
many respected economists believe that 
the impact of the defense program may 
be seriously felt in our economy in the 
next months. It takes much time and 
money to start a controls program and 
put it into effect. That time and money 
have now been spent and it would be 
both foolish and extravagant to scrap 
the program at this particular time. 


The current stabilization program is 
intended to preserve financial incentives 
to the fullest extent consistent with sta- 
bilization objectives. It cannot be seri- 
ously contended that salary stabilization 
has contributed to any appreciable extent 
to the drastic reduction in financial in- 
centives to management that has taken 
place. That reduction has been due in 
large part to the evils of inflation which 
the stabilization program is designed to 
prevent. 

Despite the drastic reduction in finan- 
cial incentives, there is, as yet, no con- 
vincing evidence of disintegration of ex- 
ecutive efforts. A study by Thomas H. 
Sanders of the effects of taxation on 
executives was published about a year 
ago by the Harvard Business School. 
The 160 executives interviewed appear 
to have been virtually unanimous in their 
view that incentives to executive effort 
were being impaired, but the conclusion 
seems justified that the business execu- 
tive, despite “his grumbling at the taxes 
he pays, and his wry allusions to work- 
ing most of the time for the government 
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rather than himself,” continues to put 
in a full measure of work and energy. 
A similar conclusion was reached in 
a study of 50 of our great. industrial 
corporations by Robert B. Fetter and 
Donald C. Johnson, published this year 
by the Indiana University Press. While 
20 per cent of the executives there inter- 
viewed noted indications of present im- 
pairment of ambition and effort, 25 per 
cent believed that there were no great 
ill effects on effort and ambition, and 55 
per cent thought current effects negligible 
but that the “greatest danger was a 
long-range matter leading to future de- 
terioration of the dynamic caliber of 
industrial leadership and the productive 
character of competitive enterprise.” 


Supplementary Incentives 


Because of the tax situation, the execu- 
tive today no longer finds the same 
financial incentives in salaries, cash bo- 
nuses and traditional profit-sharing. Other 
arrangements have been developed to 
supplement salary and bonuses. These 
arrangements fall into three broad cate- 
gories. (Since salary stabilization is an 
emergency and, as we all hope, temporary 
measure, I shall not discuss possible 
stabilization aspects of such arrangements 
which must be considered at this time.) 

The Expense Account. The first cate- 
gory includes the expense account in its 
many forms. All executives are familiar 
with expense accounts, so I shall not 
dwell upon them here, except to mention 
a significant trend which has been taking 
place. This trend relates to the direct 
payment or assumption by the corpora- 
tion of expenses, such as entertainment 
and living expenses away from home, 
which the executive himself was once 
expected to pay out of his salary or for 
which he was reimbursed by the com- 
pany after they had been paid by him. 
Payment of expenses directly by the 
corporation accomplishes two chief pur- 
poses. First, the average executive is 
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constitutionally incapable of keeping the 
adequate records necessary to justify a 
cash expense as a tax deduction; pay- 
ment of such expenses by the corporation 
simplifies record-keeping requirements. 
Second, the direct payment of expenses 
by the corporation constitutes a recogni- 
tion by the corporation that these ex- 
penses are considered a corporate ex- 
pense; this tends to prevent a revenue 
field agent from arguing that a particular 
item of expense was really a personal 
expense of the executive rather than a 
corporate expense. Thus we find cor- 
porations today with charge accounts 
with airlines, railroads, and hotels to 
which their executives can charge their 
expenses without any cash outlay. We 
also find companies owning automobiles 
and sometimes airplanes, and owning or 
leasing houses or apartments for use by 
their employees. The direct payment by 
a company of expenses of an employee 
may, of course, be carried to an extreme. 
In a recent case, the Tax Court disal- 
lowed as a corporate expense amounts 
paid by a company for the wedding costs 
of its treasurer’s daughter. 

When expenses are not paid directly 
by a corporation, it is important that 
the executive have some evidence that 
the item claimed is an expense incurred 
on behalf of the company—that is, a 
corporate rather than a personal expense. 
To effect this purpose, an executive to- 
day may ask for an employment contract 
which specifically provides that the ex- 
ecutive is intended to incur and pay 
expenses of a stated nature out of his 
salary. If this is not done by contract, 
it can be done by corporate resolution or 
by memorandum from the company. The 
substance of the provision is that while 
the executive will be reimbursed for ex- 
penses which can be readily accounted 
for, the company recognizes that some 
entertainment and similar items may not 
be susceptible to accounting and that the 
executive’s salary has been fixed so as 
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to enable him to pay such expenses him- 
self. 

The type of expense most frequently 
questioned by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue is, of course, entertainment, and 
the problem here boils down in the last 
analysis to adequate records. It is easy 
enough to say to an executive, “Keep 
records of your cash outlays for enter- 
tainment.” Few executives will heed this 
advice. A practical suggestion is to keep 
away from cash as much as possible. 
Here are two ideas on this score: (1) 
Open charge accounts at one or two res- 
taurants where you take customers or 
business associates. When you sign the 
check, write somewhere on the check 
the names of the people with whom you 
have been lunching- Arrange with the 
restaurant to send you copies of these 
vouchers when paid. More often than 
not, the names of the people on the 
vouchers will refresh your recollection 
as to the purpose of the lunch, if later 
on the expenses are questioned. (2) 
Work out with your wife an estimate of 
the reasonable cost of food and drinks 
for a guest and when you bring business 
associates home for dinner, have her 
actually bill you for each guest, and pay 
her bill. This may sound impractical, 
but it is the type of record that field 


agents on the whole pass with pleasure. 


Stock Option and Purchase Plans. A 
second category which has been worked 
out to supplement salary involves stock 
option and stock purchase plans. Such 
plans enable executives to buy stock in 
their company and, if and when the 
stock appreciates in value, presumably at 
least in part as a result of their efforts, 
to realize upon the increase and receive 
payment taxed at capital gain rates 
rather than at the high income tax rates 
for ordinary compensation. A great fillip 
to such plans was given by Congress in 
the Revenue Act of 1950, which recog- 
nized stock options granted under spe- 
cific conditions as a proper incentive to 


employees. Over the past year and a half, 
over 100 listed companies have adopted 
stock option plans. 

To illustrate the effect of the 1950 Act, 
let us take the case of a stock having 
a market value of $100 a share. If a 
company grants an option to buy shares 
at not less than $95 a share, the execu- 
tive under given conditions can exercise 
the option at a time when the stock is 
worth say $110 without paying a tax. If 
he later sells the stock at $120, the $25 
a share profit is taxed only at the 26 
per cent capital gain rate. If the option 
is granted at less than 95 per cent of 
market, but not less than 85 per cent, 
profit will be taxed at ordinary income 
tax rates but not until the stock is sold 
and the profit realized. 

Conditions attached to these tax ad- 
vantages are that the option can only be 
exercised during employment, or within 
three months thereafter, and that the 
stock must be held for at least two years 
from the date of the granting of the 
option and for at least six months after 
the option has been exercised. 

The so-called “restricted stock option” 
granted under the 1950 Revenue Act is 
primarily useful to companies with listed 
stocks or stocks with a readily ascertain- 
able market value. However, the re- 
stricted stock option can be used with 
advantage by closely held corporations. 
A problem arises in the case of such 
corporations to determine fair market 
value of the stock for the purpose of 
fixing the option price at not less than 
95 per cent of the fair market value. 
However, this problem may often be 
solved through appraisals and other 
measures. While the executive may have 
no ready market in which he can sell 
the stock in future years, provisions can 
be worked out to require the corporation 
to repurchase the stock under given con- 
ditions, such as death or retirement, at 
the amount paid by the executive plus 
increase in book value. The increase in 
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the value of the stock can thus be paid 
to the executive upon resale of the stock 
to the company. 

Apart from tax advantages, a stock 
option can serve as a hedge against in- 
flation. Inflation usually brings with it 
an increase in equity values, and a stock 
option can thus serve as a rough equiva- 
lent of cost-of-living escalator provisions 
secured by production workers. The in- 
flation-hedge aspect of stock options has 
led some companies to use them to sup- 
plement pensions. 

Deferred Profit-Sharing and Pension 
Plans. This brings me to a third type of 
supplemental compensation. High tax 
rates make it impossible today for an 
employee to accumulate any substantial 
estate for his family or for his retire- 
ment. In recognition of this fact, Con- 
gress has granted tax advantages to cer- 
tain types of plans providing for pensions 
or retirement benefits. By reason of 
these statutes also, deferred profit-sharing 
is becoming an increasingly important 
source of deferred compensation. The 
tax thinking behind deferred profit-shar- 
ing and pension plans is to defer the 
receipt of income either until a day of 
lower tax rates (if one should ever 
come), or to a time when it is expected 
that retirement or other causes will re- 
duce gross income and hence applicable 
tax rates. 

The deferred profit-sharing and pen- 
sion plans now recognized by Congress 
for tax purposes are group plans. A 
principal problem presented by such 
plans is that they require inclusion of a 
relatively large group of employees with- 
out discrimination in favor of officers, 
stockholders, or supervisory or highly 
compensated employees. They may thus 
be expensive for the employing company. 
Treasury rules with regard to discrimina- 
tion were formerly quite strict, but the 
non-discrimination requirement is no 
longer as onerous as it once was. As a 
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result, group plans may now often be 
worked out for selected groups of em- 
ployees and may yield pensions or retire- 
ment benefits of up to one-third of 
salaries, and sometimes more, without too 
great a cost to the company. 

In addition to these group plans, indi- 
vidual deferred compensation contracts 
have been developed over the past few 
years. One of the best known recent 
examples is the Chrysler contract with 
K. T. Keller, under which Mr. Keller 
receives a $300,000 salary until his re- 
tirement, and thereafter receives $75,000 
a year for life; contingent, however, 
upon his not taking employment or ren- 
dering services to others at that time, and 
upon his rendering advice and consulting 
services to Chrysler. The tax conse- 
quences of such contracts are not entirely 
free from doubt. Treasury rules relating 
to the subject were expected in May, 
but their issuance has been postponed. 


Advantages and Drawbacks 


While the purpose of the supplemental 
forms of compensation which have been 
worked out in the last 10 years or so 
is primarily to offer tax advantages to 
executives and sometimes also to the 
company, these arrangements often have 
additional advantages. For example, | 
recently talked with a motion picture 
executive who had received an offer 
from another company at a substantially 
higher salary. After consideration, he 
decided to turn down the offer and to 
remain with his present company because 
of an option to buy that company’s stock 
which he had received and which he felt 
offered him important advantages he 
would not have with another company. 
This is likewise true of pension and 
deferred compensation arrangements. 
The benefits under these plans are usually 
contingent upon the executive remaining 
with the company a designated number 
of years, and such plans thus serve to 
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retain his services against competitive 
offers. 

It is obvious, however, that the freez- 
ing of personnel through such plans may 
be far from an unmixed blessing. The 
plans are in no sense a panacea and 
often have disadvantages which must be 
recognized. Take, for example, the ex- 
pense account. A Cleveland executive 
once told me that his company had 
agreed to pay his dues at a club which 
he used solely for business purposes. 
He said that his father, who had been 
with the company before him, would 
“turn over in his grave” if he knew of 
such an arrangement. His father con- 
sidered club dues and expenses some- 
thing that should be paid out of salary 
and he would have felt that the payment 
of such expenses by the company repre- 
sented a paternalistic innovation incon- 
sistent with the whole concept of a proper 
corporate-executive relationship. 


The expense account and its blood 
relative, the perquisite, have led to seri- 
ous abuse in England, where companies 
sometimes go so far as to pay the tailor 
bills of their executives. This trend in 
England was the subject of a study by 
John Knox Jessup, now editor of Life 
magazine, and was believed by him to 
be associated with a deterioration in the 
standards of public morals. Perhaps this 
is pretty strong, but the incréasing 
use of expense accounts and perquisites 
can lead to serious abuses. A stricter 
attitude on the part of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue toward the expense ac- 
count may be anticipated as the result of 
a recent instruction by the Bureau to its 
field agents for a more thorough investi- 
gation of expenses paid by a company 
for its employees and claimed as a de- 
duction. 

The stock option similarly has draw- 
backs. It derives its effectiveness only in 
times of a rising market. When the 
market falls, the executive has no induce- 
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ment to exercise his option and finds 
that any stock he has acquired under 
the plan in the past is no longer as sub- 
stantial an incentive as it once seemed. 
This type of situation does not create 
good will for the company. Take the 
case of the motion picture executive who 
turned down a higher salary for his stock 
option. If that option turns out to be 
worthless, he is not going to be very 
happy. 

The point is that all such plans must 
be used with circumspection. The tax 
and business services and books on the 
subject should not be relied upon when 
a plan of this nature is adopted. Serv- 
ices and books are useful in suggesting 
ideas, methods, and alternatives, but it 
is of the greatest importance that ex- 
pert advice be obtained before a specific 
plan is adopted. There is no such thing 
as a standard plan. Each plan should be 
tailor-made to the needs of the particular 
company. 

* * 


Let me end on a note of optimism 
based upon this absence of standardiza- 
tion. There is no fixed pattern of com- 


pensation for executives. One would 
think that with a statute like the 1950 
Revenue Act describing the terms under 
which stock options receive tax advan- 
tages, the plans of companies adopting 
stock options would follow somewhat 
similar patterns. The contrary is the 
case. I have not found any two plans 
that were exactly alike. They differ 
as to option price—ranging from 85 per 
cent of market to 100 per cent and high- 
er; as to length of time during which 
options could be exercised—from five or 
10 years, to lifetime or thereafter by an 
estate; as to the manner of payment 
for the stock upon exercise of the option; 
and in many other respects. 

This is enormously healthy—this ab- 
sence of standardization. The ingenuity 
which companies have used in devising 
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appropriate plans for their particular 
needs, the great variety of forms which 
these plans take, prove that we still have 
a vital free-enterprise society. As long 
as that ingenuity and vitality are present, 


Why Workers Yell 
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I do not think we need worry too much. 
As long as that ingenuity and vitality are 
present, I am confident that ways and 
means can continue to be found ade- 
quately to compensate the executive. 


JOSEPH W. EATON, E. RAY STRICKER, and EMILE N. ASA 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology 


Wayne University 


Yells, screams, catcalls, chants, whistles, name-calling—all are familiar devices used 
by workers to express their feelings and reactions, and to relieve the tedium or strain 
of the assembly line. In this unusual article, offered not as a conclusive study but 
as a point of departure for further investigation, the vocal behaviors of groups work- 
ing under mass-production conditions are explored, largely on the basis of observa- 
tions in an automobile plant and a post office mail-sorting section. Four functional 
meanings of these mass noises are suggested: (1) reflection of specific group 
standards; (2) high degree of group solidarity; (3) safe avenues for ego expression; 


and (4) means of social control. 


A ROAR OF VOICES more powerful than 
the noise of the endlessly grinding 
machines can be heard sporadically in 
many a big factory. “They are just hav- 
ing fun,” the foreman may explain. More 
careful analysis, however, indicates that 
these vocal behaviors are significant in 
the social life of the shop. 

Small groups usually have specific and 
often unique systems of communication, 
including yells, catcalls, and chants. 
These vocal behaviors are often referred 
to as “meaningless” by those who par- 
ticipate in them. “We don’t mean any- 
thing by it,” is a typical reply to inquiries 
by the curious outside observer. Our 
findings suggest, however, that they have 
important functions for the expression 


and maintenance of group standards, 
morale, and control. 


The Automobile Body Shop 


One of the writers, Mr. Stricker, made 
observations during a period of employ- 
ment in the wet-sanding department of a 
large American automobile-manufactur- 
ing company. He interviewed 22 of his 
65 fellow-employees in the department. 

The men worked in two parallel lines 
on each side of a moving belt that con- 
veyed recently painted automobile 
bodies. Teams of four men polished the 
top of each body with a wet-sanding 
machine called a “jitterbug.” Farther 
along the assembly line, other men 








polished the sides of each body by hand. 
At the end of the line, there was an 
inspection of skipped areas by crews of 
workers who smoothed out the rough 
spots. 

Workers in this department, who form 
one operational unit, have similar work- 
ing conditions, interchangeability of jobs, 
common supervisors, and _ equivalent 
rates of pay. They depend very heavily 
on one another, since if a worker any- 
where along the line fails to polish his 
part of the car body the work has to 
be done farther down the line or at the 
final check point. 

The observer noted spontaneous out- 
breaks of screaming by men on this line, 
using an open-vowel yell. (HaaaHaa—!). 
No particular words were pronounced. 
The duration of each episode might be 
as long as three minutes, with only short 
intervals of relative quiet. Not all the 
men would participate in the merry 
noisemaking. Among the precipitant in- 
cidents were the following: 


1. The passing of a foreman. 
The arrival of visitors. 


2 
3. The arrival of inspectors. 
4 


New workers being shown around 
their place of work. 


5. Shortage of sandpaper. 


Sometimes there would be a temporary 
interruption in the assembly line. This 
would usually be greeted by chants of 
“Let’s go home!” Among the men who 
were interviewed formally, there was not 
a single person who really wanted to go 
home. Actually, the interruption brought 
welcome rest to the workers who were 
paid on a time basis, so that the interrup- 
tion in the flow of car bodies did not 
decrease their pay. 


The Post Office Sorting Room 


Another informal study was conducted 
by Mr. Asa, who has been employed by 
a large Midwestern post office for over 
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six years. Observations were made and 
informal interviews of about 30 clerks 
were held in the City Delivery Section 
among workers of the night shift. 

Here about 200 clerks are busy sorting 
the mail which is to be sent to different 
postal zones of the city. This large group, 
working in one room, is broken down 
operationally into zonal subsections with 
3 to 25 clerks, depending on the volume 
of mail going to a particular zone. The 
employees of each subsection work in 
close physical proximity. 

The observer noted that there were 
some mass noise patterns peculiar to the 
group as a whole; others were most com- 
mon in one of the zonal substations. A 
total of 25 expressions, yells, and like 
utterances were observed. 


Functional Significance of Group Yelling 


Group voice expressions are found in 
many social groups. Sometimes they be- 
come highly formalized, as in group sing- 
ing or choral music. Negro spirituals, 
the “Volga Boatman,” and other work 
songs are based on artistic idealizations 
of more primitive vocal group expres- 
sions. Little effort has been expended to 
interpret the functional meaning of these 
phenomena. The following four func- 
tions suggest themselves to us. They are 
based on scanty data, together with the 
miscellaneous experience of the writers 
with other mass vocal behaviors in the 
United States Army, football games, pub- 
lic meetings, and theater performances. 
These conclusions are primarily useful as 
suggestions for further research. 

1. The meaning of group yelling is 
relative to the social situation in which it 
occurs. It has no intrinsic significance; 
it reflects specific group standards in 
different groups. A catcall addressed to 
good-natured Foreman Jones may mean 
“Glad to see you!” For ill-natured Fore- 
man Smith, it may mean “Go to hell!” 
The whistling of a theater audience in 
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the United States is a token of strong 
approval and likely to make the actors 
beam from ear to ear; in Germany, the 
same whistles are a sign of extreme dis- 
approval. 


2. Group yelling is a function of 
group solidarity. Its occurrence reflects 
unity. It also promotes good feeling by 
breaking down barriers of conventional 
behavior. The vocal symbols seem to be 
most common in groups with little dif- 
ferentiation in status and role, such as 
workers in a mass-production industry, 
soldiers of the same caste level, or busi- 
ness executives in their club. 


Members of more formal and struc- 
tured groups, who think that they occupy 
a variety of status levels, are not likely 
to have vocal group expressions. The re- 
searchers found that there was frequent 
abstention of workers with seniority from 
vocal participation in the factory and 
post office mail room. Women employed in 
the post office also participated less freely 
than their male colleagues. There was no 
group vocalization in the engineering, 
secretarial, or junior executive offices. 
New or temporary employees were slow 
to shout along with the crowd, although 
they might have known the chants. When 
they finally did join in, it usually sig- 
nalized that they felt sufficiently accepted 
to join in this ritual. 


The following is one of the observa- 
tions made by Mr. Asa when a new em- 


ployee was assigned to his mail-room 
station: 


The new man talked very little, re- 
stricting himself to asking or answering 
questions. His attention was completely 
on his work. He kept to himself. He made 
the rest of us feel that he was an out- 
sider and probably felt that way himself. 
Gradually he began to take a little more 
active part in our conversation. One day, 
when the mail was piling up on the sta- 
tion and one of the older clerks raised the 
cry “Take off your mittens!” the new 
man, along with the others, echoed the 
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chant. It seemed to the observer that this 

was an imporiant step for him and served 

to draw him a little closer to the group. 

3. Group yelling affords an outlet for 
individualized ego expression. Mass-in- 
dustry workers cannot compete much for 
status through their work. There is no 
incentive for special performance. Op- 
portunities for promotion are slim. In 
the post office, a clerk’s speed-up in stuff- 
ing his case with mail would only earn 
him the contempt of his fellow-workers, 
who would label him as a “rate buster,” 
while he would gain no recognition or 
praise from the post office management. 

Personal yelling may be an avenue for 
ego expression in an assembly-line set- 
ting. Satisfactions are derived from the 
somewhat louder pitch of voice and from 
the fact that the worker is the first to 
start the noisemaking. E. A. Ross ex- 
plains this phenomenon by theorizing 
that, “masked by anonymity, people dare 
to give their feeling exaggerated expres- 
sion. To be heard, one does not speak; 
one shouts. To be seen, one does not 
simply shows one’s self; one gesticu- 
lates.” 

Such noise-making opportunities afford 
a refreshing outlet for normally tabooed 
behavior. The fact of noisemaking as a 
source of pleasure is also referred to by 
Hayakawa, who suggests: “This presym- 
bolic talk for talk’s sake is, like the cries 
of animals, a form of activity.”? It be- 
comes for the speaker, in the words of 
Walpole, “musical accompaniment to his 
feelings.”* Semantically, these explana- 
tions differ, but all agree on the fact that 
noise making in a crowd is the source 
of a feeling of well-being. 

Group vocalization can give leaders a 
mechanism for demonstrating to them- 
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selves and to others their central role. 
Leaders know that others will chime in 
if they give out with a yell. They watch 
with enjoyment when non-leaders try to 
arrogate this function but get little or 
no group response. They also gloat in the 
embarrassment of the careless follower 
who, failing to watch the leader and the 
crowd, continues his shouting when the 
rest have already stopped. 


4. Group vocalizations are methods of 
social control. One of the foremen on 
the post office night shift was considered 
to be unduly strict and demanding. 
When he was seen to approach a line of 
clerks, the person seeing him first was 
likely to shout: “Luke!” Other clerks 
immediately responded: “The Spook!” 
This not too flattering antiphony drew 
the members of the group together for 
protection against the “snooping” of a 
common adversary. It served as a warn- 
ing signal. It may also have had an in- 
fluence on the foreman to reduce the 
frequency of his inspection tours to avoid 
these somewhat jarring experiences. 


Vocalizations were also used to keep 
deviant members of the group in line. 
Both on the auto assembly line and in 
the mail room, the failure of one man 
to do his share imposed a heavier work 
burden on the others. When a man had 
been in the washroom too long, ie was 
likely to be greeted by fellow-workers 
upon his return with the chanted ques- 
tion “How’s the family?” implying that 
he had been absent long enough'to go 
all the way home and back. Other clerks 
observed lingering too long over a letter 
were chided with the remarks “Don’t 
read it; throw it!” and “The address is 
on the other side!” 


In many hierarchical groups, admin- 
istrators recognize that these forms of 
vocal behavior express protest against 
their authority. Yet they often consci- 
ously submit to such vocalizations and 
tolerate group yells in moderation to per- 
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mit their subordinates to “let off steam.” 


The supervisor or army officer who 
has just announced new arduous duties 
tolerates the protesting boos of his men. 
He responds merely by smiling until, 
with a wave of his hand or a command, 
he indicates, “Now, that is enough.” 
Thus his authority can be asserted again 
with less risk of arousing resentment. 
The manager, foreman, or administrator 
must be able “to take it.” He can either 
enhance or decrease his prestige by his 
degree of responsiveness to mass vocal 
behavior as a “regular guy.” 


Failure to recognize the social func- 
tions of this type of behavior can be very 
injurious to the prestige and effectiveness 
of a leader. One need only recall the 
unpopularity of a certain General, who 
in 1941 injured the morale of his army 
by punishing an entire regiment for 
whistling at a group of passing girls. His 
lack of insight into the social meaning 
of this act made him the target of na- 
tional hostility. Two years later, the 
United States Senate held up his promo- 
tion to Lieutenant General in response 
to these resentments. 


Some leaders have learned the art of 
consciously manipulating vocal mechan- 
isms to achieve desired ends. One of the 
post office foremen commonly greeted a 
group of men coming to work with the 
expression “Are ya’ with me?” Or “Take 
off your mittens!” or “Lower the boom!” 
In shouting, he became for the moment 
one of the boys. Another foreman, who 
supervised a group of clerks of both 
sexes, learned to use yells to keep the 
attention of his charges on their work. 
Whenever he saw a male clerk lingering 
in the aisle talking with one of the girls, 
he would shout, loud enough for all to 
hear, “Hey, Romeo!” or, “Lover boy!” 
Thus attention was drawn to the clerk, 
who grinned sheepishly and immediately 
went back to his work. The foreman 
thus avoided direct orders and _ repri- 
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mands. It is perhaps significant that of 
30 clerks asked to choose one favorite 
foreman in the post office, only one 
worker failed to name one of these two 
“shouting” foremen as either his first or 
his second choice. 

In the personnel program of the Jack 
and Heintz Company, the control poten- 
tialities were encouraged by official com- 
pany policy.* Workers in this profit- 
sharing company had developed a “wolf 
call” to deal with late-comers or workers 
who “did something dumb.” This wolf 
call was a high wailing yowl, accom- 
panied by a clanging of wrenches. When 
wolf-calling became less frequent among 
the workers, the manager, Bill Jack, ap- 
pealed to his men personally over the 
factory loudspeaker system: “I wonder 
what has become of our wolf call in the 
various plants for the ‘associates’ (the 
Jack and Heintz name for its workers) 





* Ward, Roswell, The Personnel Program of Jack & 
—— — & Brothers, New York, 1946, pp. 
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who have been coming in after seven 
o’clock in the morning? I wonder if we 
can’t revive that spirit!” 

National anthems, college yells, and 
church chorals can also be viewed as 
institutionalized expressions of the ma- 
nipulative potential of these vocal group 
mechanisms. They help to create the de- 
sired group spirit without which leaders 
cannot effectively manipulate their fol- 
lowers towards a common goal. 


Need for Systematic Investigation 


The four hypothetical interpretations 
of the social functions of group yelling 
are offered not as the final result of con- 
clusive study but as possible directions 
for more systematic investigation. These 
behavior mechanisms are important in- 
dexes to a group’s subculture. The mani- 
festly “meaningless” screams, yells, 
chants, practical jokes, and kidding nick- 
names have much latent meaning. 








AutuHor’s Note: The writers are interested in learning about similar behavior patterns in other 
industries. Please address communications to Dr. Joseph W. Eaton, Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Michigan. 


Job Stability: Influence of Age, Sex, and Other Factors 


APPROXIMATELY 20 per cent of all employed persons in January, 1951 had worked 
for the same employer continuously for the past 10 years—14 per cent of the women, 
25 per cent of the men—according to a recent report of the Bureau of the Census. 
In most industry groups, including manufacturing, women had a shorter period of 
continuous employment than men. The median duration of current employment was 
2.2 years for women, compared with 3.9 years for men. Much of this difference is 
due to the fact that women as homemakers and mothers have greater household 
responsibilities. For older women workers, regardless of marital status, the median 
duration of current employment exceeded the median for all workers, being four 
years for women 45 to 54, and 4.5 years for women 55 to 64 years of age. 


Though other studies have shown that single women are more likely to be 
regular workers than are married women of comparable age, the median duration of i 
employment for single women as a group (about two years) does not differ appre- ; 
ciably from that for married women. One reason for this apparently is that so large 
a proportion of the single group consists of teen-age girls not long out of school—a 
fact which would tend to reduce the median for the group as a whole. 














Conference Leadership Training: 
A Plan for Practice Projects 


HAROLD P. ZELKO* 
Director of Training 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, Washington, D. C. 


The conference leader training course has become a permanent part of the total 


training program in many companies. 


For those who recognize the value of the 


discussion method in its fullest sense, it is the core program in the development of 
supervisors... Teaching supervisors to be better conference leaders should make them 
better communicators, better instructors, better human relations experts and, as such, 


better handlers of men. 


THE DEVELOPMENT of conference leaders 
has become a vital objective in all walks 
of life today. It is a particularly im- 
portant objective in industry and govern- 
ment. Competent conference leaders serve 
as an integral part of the communications 
system in complex organizations. They 
are needed in order to give everyone a 
feeling of real participation whenever a 
conference is held. They are needed to 
' conduct training conferences. They are 
needed in a variety of ways to further 
the democratic spirit of belonging, which 
management today wants every employee 
to feel. 


The Training Course 


Most training directors take a similar 
approach to conducting the training pro- 
gram in conference leader development. 
We bring together a group of about 10 
supervisors for a series of meetings in 
which we want them to learn the prin- 
ciples, and to practice leading conferences 
within the training program. We want 
to cover a great deal, but limitations of 
time usually restrict us in planning what 
to include in the course. The main areas 
stressed are usually these: 


Use of the Conference Method* 
Types of Conferences and Meetings 
Planning and Preparing 
Leadership 

Qualities 

Methods and Techniques 
Participating 

The Role of the Conferee 
Listening 
Practice in all the above as time per- 

mits 


In the average practical course in the 
in-service training program, we have to 
cover the principles rather quickly, 
usually in the first two meetings, and we 
are then ready for practice conferences. 
We know that the heart of the training 
is the practice each person gets in con- 
ducting a conference and getting the com- 
bined constructive criticism of the in- 
structor and the group. 


There are many ways to assign and 
run the practice conference projects. 
Assuming that we are interested in teach- 
ing and giving the group practice in both 


*See the author’s So You’re Going to Hold a 
Conference, National Foremen’s Institute, New 
London, Conn., 1951, and “A Guide to Success- 
ful Conference Leadership,” American Manage- 
ment Association, 1948. 





* Mr. Zelko is on leave from The Pennsylvania 


Speaking. 


State College, where he is Professor of Public 
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Time 
p.m. 


Conference Outline 


Type of Meeting: Regular staff meeting (or instructional meeting) 
Purpose: To decide ways and means to operate our work unit (problem-solving) ; 


or 


To explain company policy and regulations relating to 


(instructional). 


Leader’s Directions 


3:00 Develop group interest 


3:15 


3:30 


4:00 


4:30 


4:45 


5:00 


Make purpose clear 


Use BOARD or CHART 
Drawing out, PROBLEM 


Ask QUESTIONS 
Hand out data sheet 


POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 


ACCEPTANCE (of solution or 


information) 


Sum up 


Make assignments 


Subjects 


I. Opening remarks 
Greetings and announcements 
Introduction of conferees (if 
appropriate) 
Statement of purpose of meeting 


II. Statement of problem 
(or presentation of information, 
instructions, etc.) 
Main point 1 
Main point 2 


III. Discussion of problem 
(or of information) 
How serious is it? 
Whom does it affect? 
What are the facts? 


IV. Discussion of possible solutions 
(or how to use the information) 
Solution 1—Advantages— 
Disadvantages 
Solution 2—Advantages— 
Disadvantages 


V. Consensus on best solution or 
policy 


VI. Putting policy (or information) 
into action 


VII. Closing remarks 
Summarize 
Next meeting or other announce- 
ments 








informational - instructional conferences 
and problem-solving conferences, we want 
to set up projects that will insure a 
variety of types of practice in leadership. 


Standard methods of assigning practice 
conferences include: the assignment of a 
case or problem which the leader is to 
get the group to solve; the use of an out- 




















line already prepared by the instructor 
which the leader is to try to follow; the 
showing of a film or other visual or audio 
aid which will serve as the basis for the 
conference discussion; and the develop- 
ment by the leader of a conference out- 
line on a subject of his own choosing. 


A Plan for Practice Projects 


The following plan for assigning prac- 
tice conferences is developed with the 
thought that it would be handed to each 
person taking the course when he is 
ready to start preparing for leadership 
of a conference. It indicates what his 
preparation is to include, and it places 
upon him the responsibility for choosing 
a topic and developing a conference out- 
line. (See illustration.) The list of sug- 
gested topics is divided into: (1) subjects 
typical of informational or instructional 
conferences, where the leader wants either 
to develop information or principles with 
the group, or to inform the group and 
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get its reactions; and (2) subjects typical 
of problem-solving or policy-making con- 
ferences, where the leader wants the 
group to help him develop a solution, 
policy, or course of action. A few brief 
cases are also included which might serve 
as a base for the discussion of all or 
part of a conference, and aid the leader 
in stimulating discussion. 


It is assumed that the instructor has 
discussed these basic purposes and types 
of conferences and has laid the proper 
foundation for an understanding of prin- 
ciples. He may also wish to direct the 
group members into particular types of 
subjects to suit best the objectives and 
plan of the course. He might wish to 
supplement this material with a film list 
and other reference sources. The plan 
and topics are not proposed as a com- 
plete tool for setting up the practice con- 
ference projects, but they should serve as 
a helpful and systematic approach to this 
phase of conference leadership training. 


CONFERENCE LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
Plan and Topics for Practice Conferences 


Each meméer of the group will conduct practice conferences with other 


group members as conferees. 


The length of these conferences will vary 


according to type, subject, and time available. The Conference Leader- 
ship Evaluation form will be used for criticism and evaluation of each 
conference, along with oral criticism by the instructor and group members. 


LEADER'S PREPARATION 


The leader’s preparation should include: 


1. Determining the subject and exact purpose, narrowing this to suit the group 


and time available. 
. Making an analysis of the group. 


. Making a one-page outline to be used as a guide in conducting the conference.* 


. Determining how to introduce the subject (or problem), how to maintain con- 
tinuity of main points, how to make transitions, and how to conclude. 


. Determining key questions in advance, as well as the use of cases and other 


methods to secure group participation. 


* See illustration. 
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6. Planning when to use the blackboard, charts, or other aids; preparing necessary 
aids in advance; checking film lists. 


7. Taking full responsibility for physical arrangements and equipment, including 
name cards for conferees. 


8. Notifying conferees to attend and advising them of their responsibilities. 


SUGGESTED CONFERENCE TOPICS 


The following suggested topics or subjects for practice conferences by no means 
comprise a complete list of those that might be used. They may be used as worded 
or changed to suit the situation, or they may suggest other topics. They are divided 


into two main groups to indicate the broad purpose and type of conference to be 
conducted: 


1. Informational-instructional, in which the leader’s purpose is to develop informa- 


tion or instructional principles for, or with, the group. (Tend to be controlled 
and closely-shaped.) 


2. Problem-solving and policy-making, in which the leader’s purpose is to have the 


group determine solutions to problems, policy, and action to be taken. (Tend to 
be pure, little controlled.) 


INFORMATIONAL-INSTRUCTIONAL TOPICS 


Dealing with Principles of Conference Leadership 
What are the uses and types of conferences? 
What are the desirable qualities of a conference leader? 
What are the duties of a conference leader? 
How should discussion be guided and controlled? 
What planning is necessary for a good conference? 
. What makes a good conference participant? 
How should visual aids be used? 


nd 
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Dealing with Supervision 
. What are the qualities of a good supervisor? 
. What are the supervisor’s responsibilities? 
. How should a supervisor handle an employee grievance? 
. What is the best way to reprimand an employee? 
. How should a supervisor break in a new employee? 
. What is the best way to give orders? 
What can a supervisor do to improve work efficiency? (Methods analysis) 
. What are the principles of good job instruction? 
. How can employees be kept better informed? 


wCaonanr wn 


Dealing with Company Policy 


1. Management announces need for a new production schedule to meet increased 


demand for product. The tentative schedule is determined and all supervisors 
are to explain to employees. 


2. Management announces new hours of work. 


3. Management wants all foremen’ to report 15 minutes before change of shift to 
prepare for next shift. 


4. The company policy on vacations is to be made clear to all departments, with 
vacation schedules for all employees obtained by all supervisors. 


5. Management wants all employees to understand the function of the personnel 
office. 


6. Management wants all employees to take advantage of the suggestion system. 
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Dealing with General Subjects 


. What is the size of our armed forces today? 

. What is the total population of the world? 

. What is the present stage of atomic research and development? 

What is the Taft-Hartley law? 

What is the difference between communism and democracy? 

What makes a good speaker? 

What are some essential principles of good instruction? 

. What do you need to know about the prospect in order to be a good salesman? 
. What is persuading and selling? 

. How should a salesman answer objections? 


_ 
Oo 


PROBLEM-SOLVING TOPICS 


Dealing with Company and Supervision 


. How can we get better morale among our employees? 

How can we get better cooperation between departments? 

How can we reduce accident waste? 

What should we do abouts turnover and absenteeism? 

What’s wrong with the company policy on promotions? 

Should we establish a loud-speaker music program in the plant? 
Should each department sponsor its own softball team? 

How can we improve our product? 

. What can we do to improve sales? 


SSPNAVPwnr 


. Should we have a day rate or piece rate? 


Dealing with General Subjects 
. Should our city have daylight saving time? 
. Should we support a federal medical insurance program? 
. Who is the best presidential candidate? Governor? Senator? 
. How can we secure world peace? 
. How big an army should we develop? 
. Should the government contro! prices and wages? 


SELECTED CASES FOR CONFERENCE DISCUSSION 


Handling grievance: A supervisor was sitting at his desk when one of his men, clearly 
disturbed, approached him. After letting the man stand in embarrassment for a 
minute, the supervisor finally looked up irritably and asked, “What’s bothering you?” 
The man stated his grievance. The supervisor kept at his pencil work, appearing to 
pay little attention. Finally he said, “Don’t worry about a little thing like that. 
Get back on the job and I'll talk with you about it some other time when I’m not so 
busy!” What is a grievance? What’s wrong here? 


Reprimand: A salesgirl was observed waiting on a customer and breaking a store rule 
regarding making out the order blank. She was courteous and proper with the cus- 
tomer otherwise. The supervisor approached her and proceeded to “bawl her out” 
and indicate the correct way, in front of the customer and other clerks. 


Reprimand: One of the workers in your department who has been doing excellent 
work and has a perfect record reports to work over an hour late one morning when 
the work load is very heavy and production schedules are behind. You are very 
irritated and proceed to criticise and warn him of his action as soon as he reports to 
his machine. Other workers observe this. The worker in question is sullen and 
does not reply. What did you do wrong? What should you have done? 
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Giving orders: You get several of your workers together and explain how to do a 
certain job and indicate the assignment for each. One worker does the job satis- 
factorily but does not use the methods you suggested. Another worker comes back 
to you and asks several questions about something he does not understand in your 
directions. You reply very sharply, “It’s your job to figure out what I said. I spoke 
English.” 

Leadership and morale: One supervisor, known as a “driver,” was very strict with 
his men but got as much work out of them as any other in the company. He never 
associated with them after work hours. The men did their work silently but 
efficiently. Another supervisor was genial and pleasant with his men, made it a 
practice of stopping to chat with each one daily. The production of this group was 
slightly under the other group. The men did their work in an atmosphere of good 
fellowship and occasionally would meet socially at the home of the supervisor. Which 
supervisor is a better “leader”? How much should a supervisor associate with his 
men after work hours? 


Leadership: Supervisor Smith liked to advise his men on personal and domestic 


problems, and they would come to him for such advice. Is this a good quality for 
leadership? 


Promotion policy: The supervisor of a particular work unit retired, and his job was 
filled by a young man brought in from another company. The workers feel that it 
should have been filled from within the company and particularly by the senior 
member of their group. They have lost initiative and work indifferently. It is not 





known whether this attitude is being fostered by the senior member. What should 


be done? 


Measuring Conference Participation 
— A Graphic Approach 


N. B. WINSTANLEY 


Department of Employee Relations 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 


In most firms the conference has become an accepted tool of personnel training. 
However, management may wonder just how actively trainees are participating in the 
usual meeting. Here, concisely stated, is a method whereby any company may 
measure such participation—and present it graphically—with a fair degree of 


accuracy. 


SINCE INDUSTRIAL relations personnel 
are often called upon to make periodic 
reports on the status of training pro- 
grams in process, it is advisable to be 
able to present data in a brief, concise 
form. One question that constantly arises 


in the minds of management during the 
course of such reports is to what extent 
the trainees are actively participating in 
the training. This article is an attempt 
to offer a simple method by which active 
participation can be measured and pre- 






































MEASURING CONFERENCE PARTICIPATION 


sented in graphic form. Although this 
measurement is gross, it is felt that it is 
a fair approximation to a varying situa- 
tion. 


The Problem: 


To present data in graphic form show- 
ing the extent of conference participation 
for N groups of n conferees per group. 


The Solution: 


A job description of the solution 
follows: 


I. Each conference leader places his 
conferees in rank order of conference 
participation. 

2. Each ranked conferee is then as- 
signed a score in per cent of the extent 
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of his participation. The range of parti- 
cipation is from 0 per cent (does not 
participate unless drawn out) to 100 per 
cent (tries to monopolize the conversa- 
tion), with 50 per cent as average (has 
something to say voluntarily two or 
three times a meeting). Percentage 
levels should be carefully and clearly 


defined. 


3. An average per cent for each rank 
is then calculated from the per cents 
given for each rank across the conference 
groups. 

4, These averages per rank are then 
plotted against per cent of participation. 

5. The result, then, is a graphic and 
composite picture of the extent of par- 
ticipation in the conferences. 


It is also possible in the process of 
gathering these data to make a plot for 


A COMPOSITE CHART OF CONFERENCE PARTICIPATION 
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each group, thus identifying the poorest 
groups. 


A Sample Result: 


The supervisory training program of 
the Scovill Manufacturing Company 
(using modified conferences) comprises 
19 groups in two plants—a total of 230 
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approximately 58 per cent of the con- 
ferees are average or better in partici- 
pation and that 42 per cent are below 
average. Results must be interpreted in 
the light of the type of conference. At 
Scovill, for example, these results were 
interpreted as satisfactory to good be- 
cause the meetings are semi-directed— 


participating supervisors. 


ie., essentially of the information-giving 
The accompanying chart shows that 


type. 


Human Relations in a 
West German Plant 


MONROE B. SCHARFF 


Old and new are closely intermingled in German management today, according to this 
account based on personal observation during a tour of duty in the U. S. Zone. In 
some respects, the benefits afforded workers at the Heidelberg Printing Press Manu- 
facturing Company surpass those provided by its American counterparts, though they 
seem to be the result of company benevolence rather than American-style bargaining 
between management and labor. The traditional apprentice system, here adapted to 
modern industry as a means of meeting the critical shortage of skilled workers, 








apparently has been a prime factor in the firm’s postwar expansion. 


A STUDENT OF MANAGEMENT traveling 
through the U. S. Zone of Germany to- 
day will find many signs of modern man- 
agement mingled with the old-world way 
of doing things. For example, in its 
giant new Stuttgardt plant Mercedes 
Benz people are again turning out a 
world-famous car. While one “later” 
model now has the. gearshift on the 
wheel, a large part of production is de- 
voted to an export model designed in 
1935! 

One of the best examples of the inte- 
gration of these two extremes may be 
found in management at the Heidelberg 
Printing Press Manufacturing Company 
(Schnellpressenfabrik). This firm, lo- 
cated in a city of learning and ancient 
castles, manufactures the “Original 


Heidelberg” printing press (letterpress). 
Turning out special lathes and machine 
tool parts for the German military 
machine, the company came out of the 
war with all its production facilities in- 
tact. None of its buildings were dam- 
aged, although many plants in the nearby 
Mannheim industrial area were destroyed 
by Allied air raids. Strangely enough, 
this particular company was never effec- 
tively converted to war production. It 
is little wonder, then, that in the years 
since the war the Heidelberg Manufac- 
turing Company has hardly been able to 
touch the demand for its equipment in a 
machine-starved world. 

Heidelberg presses are sold to an inter- 
national market. The company is cur- 
rently operating with a 30-month backlog 
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for all its models. Printers from bombed- 
out and Russian-occupied establishments 
in the historic Leipzig printing center are 
constantly filtering into Western Ger- 
many. They are encouraged by the free- 
dom that exists in the U. S., British, and 
French zones, but there is little chance 
that these people or other German busi- 
ness men can get their hands on an 
“Original Heidelberg” for at least two 
years. 

The company is running three shifts 
at its foundry near Stuttgart, where all 
castings for the press are made. Parts 
are machined and the press is assembled 
in the Heidelberg plant. This plant is 
ingeniously laid out, with an abundance 
of working room, excellent lighting both 
natural and artificial, and a huge silent 
overhead conveyor system that helps 
workers swing bulky parts about with a 
minimum of effort. An automobile-type 
assembly line, which management claims 
is the only one of its kind in the in- 
dustry, turns out an operating automatic 
platen press every 30 minutes. The com- 
pany believes specialization pays off and 
concentrates its efforts on three types of 
presses, two platen and one cylinder. 

The firm maintains sales and service 
agencies in 65 foreign countries. Its 
marketing and sales program in major 
U. S. cities alone is extensive and ex- 
tremely alert. The plant, on the surface, 
seems to have everything you and I 
would require for an efficient operation. 
But what about the men on the job? 
The firm employs 1,400 people in Heidel- 
berg alone, ranging from apprentices 
aged 14 to one old-timer over 70 years 
old. What does a German firm with 
an unusually bright future do for its 
employees? Employees who perhaps 
were with the company when things were 
not so good? 

H. H. A. Sternberg, Chairman of the 
Board, who is the individual largely re- 
sponsible for sparking the company’s 
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progressive activities, agreed to answer 
specific questions about personnel man- 
agement in his company. Mr. Stern- 
berg’s answers to the following queries 
may shatter some of our illusions about 
how far ahead we are with industrial 
relations in our own front yards. 


1. What Provisions Are Made for 
Vacations, Old-Age Protection, etc.? 


A. The company grants paid vacations 
of 10 to 21 days (working days), de- 
pending on length of service, to workers 
and employees. The company also grants 
15 Deutschmarks (DM) per child for 
workers with more than two children. 
This is a one-time grant. At the present 
rate of exchange it is about $4.00 per 
child. . Since summer camps for workers’ 
children charge only DM 1.80 (42 
cents) a day per child, the DM 15 will 
go pretty far. 


B. In addition, the company pays a 
special Easter (30 per cent) and Christ- 
mas (70 per cent) bonus to all workers 


and employees. This averages one 
month’s pay, or 13 months’ pay for 12 
months’ work. 

C. The firm has a seniority bonus 
system based on years of service. It 
works as follows: 

20 years 

30 years 

40 years 

50 years 


100 ($25.00) 

200 ($50.00) 

300 ($75.00) 
DM 1,000 ($250.00) 
These bonuses may not seem large, but 


relative purchasing power is good in 
Germany. 


D. The company seeks to assist work- 
ers and employees by granting loans, 
with no interest charges, for the purchase 
of furniture or for obtaining housing 
(chattel mortgages) —that is, where rent 
is conditioned upon payment of a special 
building loan to the owner of the house, 
repaid through a reduction in rent. 
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E. The firm furthermore maintains a 
special fund to which workers and em- 
ployees contribute DM 0.50 (12 cents) 
and DM 1.00 (24 cents) monthly, de- 
pending upon earnings. The company 
contributes DM 666.16 for every DM 
1,000 spent by the fund and also main- 
tains the fund at a definite minimum so 
that sudden demands will not exhaust it. 
The amount paid in each individual case 
is determined by a committee composed 
of workers and employees. Management 
has little voice in this. Here are the kinds 
of cases in which benefits are paid: 


1. Weekly benefit payments in case 
of illness of worker or employee up 
to a maximum of 13 weeks. This 
is in addition to the health in- 
surance benefits the worker or 
employee might receive from com- 
pulsory or voluntary membership 
in government-sponsored health 
insurance. Membership is com- 
pulsory for all workers and em- 
ployees earning DM 360 ($90.00) 
or less per month. 

. Special one-time grant when em- 
ployee or worker marries. 

. Special grant paid at the birth of a 
child. 

Special grant paid when a child 
graduates from elementary school. 

. Special grant paid if worker or 
employee or a member of his fam- 
ily dies. 

. Monthly benefits to widows of 
workers or employees who, prior 
to their death, were with the com- 
pany for more than five years. 
The amount paid is contingent 
upon years of service. 


7. Special grants voted in cases of 
hardship. 


F. Employees and workers reaching 
age 65 receive a one-time outright pay- 
ment of DM 1,000. This is in addition 
to monthly pensions, which pay up to 
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60 per cent of the last monthly wage 
and again are dependent on length of 
service. The payment of DM 1,000 is 
also made in the case of the death of a 
worker or employee, plus any other bene- 
fits under “E” above. If death is due 
to an accident, the one-time grant is in- 
creased to DM 2,000. 

G. In addition to these financial bene- 
fits, the company runs a plant library 
and cafeteria where noon meals are 
served at less than cost. Workers and 
employees pay 30 pfennigs (approxi- 
mately 8 cents), while apprentices pay 
only 15 pfennigs. 


ll. How Are Employees Paid? 


The system is very similar to our own. 
Production people are on _piecework, 
while truckers, elevator operators, etc., 
are paid a straight-time hourly rate. 
Overtime is paid at the regular hourly 


rate plus a bonus for night or Sunday 
work, 


lll. Who Sets Job Rates and 
Work Loads? 


Work loads are determined by the 
Plant Engineering Department, Work 
Planning and Work Preparation Sections, 
and depend upon production targets. The 
plant is an open shop, and the union has 
no say in the matter. Union member- 
ship is purely voluntary. 


iV. What About Quality Control? 


I don’t think I have ever witnessed a 
more thorough enforcement of quality 
control. Each machine shop has its 
own inspection for checking components 
in the machining process. As a rule, each 
worker automatically has to have the 
first, third, tenth, fiftieth, and hundredth 
piece checked before continuing a batch 
of parts. All parts are manufactured on 
special jigs and fixtures using special 
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gauges and tool components. Each sub- 
assembly is again checked, and the whole 
press is checked and inspected twice in 
addition to actual printing tests. 


V. What About Safety? 


Because of the nature of its production 
problems, there are very definite safety 
hazards in the plant. The firm does not 
employ a “Director of Safety and Plant 
Protection,” as is often the case in the 
U. S. A. Rather, it belongs to the 
Sueddeutsche Eisen und Stahlberufsgeno- 
ssenschaft. This is a safety organization 
which services its member companies by 
assuming complete responsibility for in- 
ternal plant security. It is the job of the 
safety organization to investigate safety in 
the plant continually. The association tells 
management when a _ safety measure 
should be taken. Management must com- 
ply, so long as the action is proved neces- 
sary, if it wants to retain the services 
of the association. The association, 
being in the safety business, does a good 
job and gets action! 


Vi. Does the Company Employ a 
Personnel Manager? 


The answer to this, in effect, is no! 
The production end of the factory is 
divided into two departments: the En- 
gineering Department, handling the ma- 
chining of parts, and the Assembly De- 
partment, handling the assembly of the 
presses. Each department has its own 
superintendent, who does the hiring and 
firing for his department in compliance 
with company policy and management 
directives. The superintendent person- 
ally interviews each applicant and checks 
his record and references. An average 
of two out of every 10 applicants are 
hired. The Payroll Department handles 
the formalities—the paper work. This is 
a little reminiscent of some of our old 
personnel practices in the United States 
where the only information we had on 
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an employee was the statistics on his 
payroll card. In my opinion, the Heid- 
elberg management team is weak in this 
respect. Since the company is already 
doing personnel work, it would seem far 
more efficient and less expensive to 
formalize the program under one director 
for personnel management. 


Vil. What Does a Worker Do If He 
Has a Grievance? 


There is no formal grievance proce- 
dure or provision for a union official to 
take part in a grievance session. If a 
worker has a problem, he may take it 
directly to his immediate supervisor. If 
the foreman cannot settle the issue, the 
case may move to the department super- 
intendent; and, if the superintendent is 
unable to solve the problem, the matter 
may be taken up with top management. 
Top management has been called upon to 
arbitrate in only three cases during the 
past two years. If a worker is not satis- 
fied at any time with a management de- 
cision, he may take the problem to a 
legally constituted court of arbitration. 
No case from the firm has ever been 
tried before this court. 


Vill. What Is the Influence of the Union? 


Union influence at this time is rela- 
tively small. Management claims no spe- 
cial bargaining is necessary between the 
company and the union. The company 
makes considerable effort to create good 
working conditions and employee satis- 
faction regarding special benefits. The 
most important point here is that 
management pays higher wages than 
those called for by the industry-wide, 
union-management agreement on wages. 
These higher wages are paid to both 
union and non-union members. The 
average workingman, without special 
skills, receives DM 1.60 per hour, which 
—relatively speaking—is an _ excellent 
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earning figure for a metal worker in the 
Heidelberg area. 


IX. How Does the Company Bargain 
with the Union? 


Management for all practical purposes 
does not bargain individually with local 
union people in the plant. The company 
is a member of the Verband Wuerttem- 
bergisch Badischer Metallindustrieller. 
This is a trade association something like 
our Joint Industry Board for the Electri- 
cal Industry in New York City. When 
direct negotiations are called for on such 
basic questions as union-management 
agreement on wages, vacations, etc., they 
are conducted between this trade associa- 
tion and what the Germans call “land- 
level headquarters” of the Metal Workers 
union. Land-level headquarters corres- 
ponds to state-level union headquarters 
in the U. S. A. 

At this writing, the trade association 
and the metal workers have just agreed 
to a 12 per cent wage increase for the 
metal industry. This means, on an 
average, about DM 30 more per week for 
employees of the Heidelberg Printing 
Press Manufacturing Company. When 
management adds this 12 per cent in- 
crease to its present payroll, it will still 
be paying higher than average industry 
wages. Judged from our own experience 
in the U. S., this cannot go on indefi- 
nitely. Union activity here is what we 
might call “behind the times.” I think, 
however, that if the productivity of the 
company continues to follow the pattern 
it has since the war, the union is likely 
to become more aggressive and demand- 
ing. This doesn’t worry management! 


X. How Does the Company Recruit 
Skilled Workers? 


The company, like many other organi- 
zations employing skilled workers, is con- 
stantly faced with a critical replacement 
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problem. 
tackles it: 

The company maintains a three-and-a- 
half-year apprenticeship training school. 
The German Labor Office sends the com- 
pany a list of apprenticeship applicants 
twice a year. The decision whether or 
not to hire a particular boy is reached 
after personal interview by the engineer 
in charge of the apprentice school. Ap- 
proximately 35 boys start the course 
each year. A boy may begin his three- 
and-a-half-year training at 14 years of 
age. The school is run by the plant 
Engineering Department; the engineer in 
charge of the school is assisted by a 
foreman and several experienced em- 
ployees (journeymen) for actual teach- 
ing of the apprentices. Union officials 
do not enter into the picture anywhere 
along the line. 

The training program begins with a 
four-month period of shop work includ- 
ing filing, chiseling, scraping, fitting, 
riveting, marking out, grinding, boring, 
etc. Then apprentices are taught how 
to machine components, how to assemble 
components, how to build jigs and fix- 
tures as well as special tools, and how 
to repair machine tools in the apprentice 
shop. 

In addition to shop work, apprentices 
attend classes once a week for further 
training in their subjects. Apprentices 
are also required to attend city trade 
school two afternoons a week for instruc- 
tion in such subjects as mathematics, 
geography, and history. Other than this 
there is no further formal education for 
an apprentice. 

Every six weeks, each apprentice must 
pass an examination in shop work which 
is graded for accuracy, precision, and 
workmanship. Results give a picture of 
the knowledge and ability of each ap- 
prentice as well as his aptitudes. They 
indicate what trade the apprentice is best 
fitted for: lathe operator, mechanic, tool- 
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maker. Furthermore, the instructors can 
tell immediately in what phase of shop 
work the apprentice needs additional 
help. 

The atmosphere in the apprentice 
school is highly competitive, and the 
boys are anxious to learn fundamentals 
quickly in order to tackle more difficult 
work. 

The apprentice program has been or- 
ganic to the expanded activities of the 
company. Management feels the over- 
head is well justified in terms of the 
success of the apprentices once they are 
placed on full-time production jobs. The 
boys themselves receive DM 80 per 
month during their training time plus 
special bonuses. I was introduced to 
one young apprentice who worked out 
shop prints for an intricate jig during 
his spare time and then built the jig 
himself. The boy received a bonus of 


DM 300 for doing this. The school has 
a good reputation in the field, and stu- 
dents feel lucky when selected to fill these 


training spots. If they should be fired 
or laid off, there are many other em- 
ployers who will snap them up because 
of the training they have been exposed 
to. 

While there is no formal personnel 
program at the Heidelberg Printing Press 


Manufacturing Company, management’s 
attitude toward its employees is an active 
and interested one. Many employee 
benefits compare surprisingly well with 
our own. I was told, for instance, that 
the company has a suggestion system that 
results in about 2,000 suggestions a year. 
Awards average DM 40, or about $10.00. 
Cash awards are granted even for non- 
usable suggestions if the suggestion 
proves that the worker is thinking on 
the job! 

Watching the crated presses move out 
on boxcars for England, India, and 
Houston, Texas, you may say to yourself, 
“This is a smart operation.” However, 
let me make one point in conclusion. 
Management is enjoying a boom and 
profits. Employees benefit too in non- 
seasonal employment security and above- 
average wages and benefits. But in a 
market where all businesses are not so 
prosperous, unemployment is common, 
and labor is cheap, there is definitely 
no employee-pampering at Heidelberg. 
Management is in the saddle. Produc- 
tion employees work under heavy pres- 
sure. They turn out a full day’s work 
and earn every pfennig they take home. 
The old world lies just outside the door, 
and nobody at Heidelberg is anxious to 
go back to it. 


How Can Employee Morale Be Measured? 


IF A COMPANY wants to keep its finger on the pulse of employee morale, there are 
a number of ways it can be done. Recently, the Bureau of National Affairs asked 
180 representative personnel and industrial relations executives to list the best 
methods, in their opinion. Many executives referred to more than one method in 
their replies, but taken together, they represent an evaluation of all the methods 
currently used at participating companies. The methods, in descending order of 
popularity, are: 

1. The formal attitude or morale survey. This was listed among the best methods 
by 45 per cent of the larger companies and 40 per cent of the smaller. 

2. Discussion with supervisors about morale of employees under them—listed 
among the best methods by 30 per cent of the larger companies and 23 per cent 
of the smaller. Several suggested that a formal program may be needed to bring 
out this information, such as regular meetings of supervisors to discuss morale. 

3. Others. Other methods listed as “best” by less than 20 per cent of the re- 
spondents were: interviews with employees; study of grievance records; study of 
turnover rates, absenteeism, quality standards, participation in suggestion plans; 
and listening to employees’ union representatives. 
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Two conditions are essential, in the author’s view, if industry is to come to grips with 
the growing shortage of junior and middle executives. First, those in our colleges and 
universities must lay a particular kind of educational foundation for men with execu- 
tive potential. Second, industry must improve its ability to identify potential man- 
agers and follow up with a long-range, intra-industry program of executive develop- 
ment. This article discusses both conditions, with particular emphasis on the need 
for effective interaction between managers and educators in meeting this problem. 


SOME PEOPLE say that executives are 
born, not made. Others believe that ex- 
ecutives are made, not born. I contend 
that good executives can be made—but 
only from basically sound potential can- 
didates and through carefully planned 
selection and training programs in the 
professional schools and in industry. 

How can executives be “made” from 
good material? In particular, how can 
industry and the universities work to- 
gether jointly toward this goal? One of 
the fundamental facts of orderly, analyti- 
cal thinking is that you can’t solve a 
problem until you know what the prob- 
lem is. So let me begin by stating the 
problem. 


The Problem—Executive Shortage 


In brief, the problem is that American 
industry is grossly short of well-trained 
executive personnel, especially at the jun- 
ior- and middle-management levels. This 
shortage is beginning to hit American top 
management in the face as the present 
generation of presidents and senior vice 
presidents suddenly realizes that someone 


else is going to have to take over—and 
soon. The big gap in the junior execu- 
tive ranks comes directly from the long 
period since 1930, when first the depres- 
sion and then the war cut down the in- 
flux of top-quality young men. Coupled 
with this gap is a heavy concentration of 
top-management personnel in the above- 
55 age levels. No reliable over-all sta- 
tistics are available, but look at your own 
company to see if the problem comes 
home. And still another point has been 
brought home by Myles Mace, an out- 
standing research worker in the execu- 
tive development field: Executives don’t 
work to retirement age. In a typical 
company, separations from death and dis- 
ability will take as many executives as 
will retirement, he suggests. The stand- 
ard mortality tables show that one-third 
of those men now aged 45 will not live 
to 65; one-fourth of those now 55 won’t 
reach 65. These ratios are worsened by 
separations from disability. 

We have traditionally assumed that ex- 
ecutives just somehow happen out of the 
industrial process. Only in the past dec- 
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ade or so has there been large-scale busi- 
ness recognition that there is a major se- 
lection and training problem involved 
here, as in other job areas. Executives 
are people. Administration is, above all, 
the art of dealing with people. Yet we 
have gone much further in trying to train 
people to screw on bolts and assemble 
armatures effectively than in the far more 
difficult art of management. 

One last statement about the problem: 
Quantitatively it is a big one, even though 
to each company individually it may seem 
to involve developing or getting only a 
few men. If the ratio of executives to 
total workers is only one to 100, our econ- 
omy today has perhaps half a million 
business executives. The “out” that many 
managements hope to squeeze by on— 
hire top management away from 
other companies—just isn’t going to 
work. Robbing Peter to pay Paul will 
only work if there are plenty of Peters, 
and today there aren’t enough to go 
around. The problem is how to get more 
executives in total for the free enterprise 
system. 


Qualities to Look for 


There is no such thing as the ideal 
executive for all positions. But there are 
some qualities that distinguish really first- 
rate managers from the much larger num- 
ber of solid and reliable but not outstand- 
ing business men. I would list the fol- 
lowing five qualities: 

1. The orderly ability to size up problems 


and reach action decisions on the best 
facts available. 

. The ability to deal effectively with peo- 
ple and to get people to work effec- 
tively toward a common goal. 

. The instinctive acceptance of responsi- 
bility. 

. A thorough understanding by the execu- 
tive of the interrelations between his 
business and the economic, social, and 
political forces of the entire environ- 
ment. 

. The imagination to sense what is fun- 
damental in the rapid change of modern 





industry and modern society. No human 
trait is more common than to do what 
seems comfortable, accustomed, and se- 
cure. The executive who tries to keep 
on building buggies in the air age—or 
who insists that “the way I learned to 
do it is the best way”—is more com- 
mon than many of us like to admit. In a 
world moving at a devastating pace, 
merely doing yesterday’s job better today 
is failure. 


Educational Foundations and 
industrial Development 


The following suggestions constitute 
no startling innovation on how to de- 
velop executive personnel—no easy way. 
Rather, it is a fundamental analysis that 
may suggest some guideposts. Basically, 
the solution of the problem, in the large, 
will come best through two stages: 


First, educators can lay a particular kind 
of educational foundation for men with 
executive potential. 


Second, industry can follow this up with 
a conscious and long-range intra-indus- 
try program of executive development. 
As an educator, let me try to spell out 

primarily the “educational foundations” 

side of this analysis—and later suggest a 

few considerations on the industrial de- 

velopment side. 


What Are the Educational Foundations 
for Executive Growth? 


Educators like to say that their basic 
contribution is to teach students “to think 
for themselves.” I would emphasize still 
more, as a basis for real growth toward 
executive status, the need to give students 
a sound foundation for continuing to 
learn for themselves from experience 
after graduation. Educators who are hon- 
est with themselves know they cannot 
teach students “the answers.” Even if 
they could, the answers would be wrong 
when these men finally become executives, 
because the problems will be different 
then. The primary job, therefore, is to 
train students’ minds to operate effec- 
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tively and independently in sizing up and 
handling new and unforeseen situations. 

The faster the world changes—and its 
pace will be terrifying over the decades 
ahead—the more emphasis will be placed 
on the potential business leader’s ability 
to keep on learning from experience. For 
the faster the world changes, the less a 
man can take away from school that he 
can use without rethinking—the more he 
must rely on a few fundamentals well 
learned and on the ability to keep on 
learning for himself in applying those 
fundamentals to the problems of the fu- 
ture. 


Stated negatively, the educators’ job as 
the foundation builders for executive 
growth is not to teach masses of current 
facts. It is not to develop detailed skills 
in industrial and business techniques. It 
is not to be intensely “practical” in teach- 
ing the techniques for particular jobs. 
The now stylish proliferation of business 
education—with 10 different courses in 
production, 14 in accounting, six in in- 
surance, and so on—would seem to re- 
flect mainly failure to think through to 
what is truly fundamental in each of the 
management fields. To be sure, the pro- 
fessional school must train men who can 
do a useful job on entering industry. But 
the professional school fails miserably if 
this immediately practical side of educa- 
tion so dominates as to produce just an- 
other specialist who does a fine job in an 
increasingly deep rut. Industry is full of 
such men. After 10 years on the job, 
they are drones, not imaginative, alert 
executive potential. And, as will be pres- 
ently shown, the danger of creating such 
drones in modern, highly specialized in- 
dustry constitutes one of the major pit- 
falls of most executive development plans. 

The goal of truly fundamental educa- 
tion sounds fine. But, management has 
a right to ask, just what kind of college 
and graduate training should it look for 
in hiring young men of promise for 
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growth toward executive posts? I sug- 

gest that industry should look for students 

whose education has aimed at the follow- 
ing: 

1. It should provide a training that em- 
phasizes thorough and integrated un- 
derstanding of fundamental knowl- 
edge in management, economics, and 
preferably in modern technology. 
Only a firm grasp of fundamental 
knowledge and principles can provide 
a framework for analyzing diverse 
problems and keep the potential ad- 
ministrator from becoming lost in a 
maze of facts and details. And only 
a little in each of the fields of manage- 
ment—production, finance, human re- 
lations, etc.—is truly fundamental. If 
the young man’s mind becomes clut- 
tered with transient facts and details 
in these various fields, he becomes a 
mere technician. He has little foun- 
dation for executive growth. But the 
student who knows a few fundamen- 
tals well has the roots which alone 
can support continuing growth. 


2. It should aim to develop a habitually 


orderly, analytical approach to the 
exploration and handling of manage- 
rial problems, focused on the need to 
reach action decisions on the best evi- 
dence available. 

3. It should teach the student to try al- 
ways to learn from experience—and 
to be alert always to new (even radi- 
cal) ideas and ways of doing things. 
The student needs disciplined skill in 
such learning from what he does, 
what he hears, and what he sees—on 
the job and off it. 

4. It should help give the student a thor- 
ough understanding of the whole eco- 
nomic, social, and political system; 
and it should help develop the same 
imaginative but orderly thinking 
about public and social problems that 
the man uses on management prob- 
lems. No delusion is greater than 
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that the management of the future 
can retire comfortably behind its fac- 
tory walls and let someone else worry 
about the rest of the economy, about 
labor unions, about government, about 
booms and depressions. And no man 
becomes an expert on such problems 
merely by having done a good job 
on his various assignments within a 
business organization. We need to 
face this fact honestly, and train for 
broader understanding. 

Lastly, a sound educational founda- 
tion should help the student develop 
real independence of thought and ma- 
turity of judgment and character. 
Only these can give him a firm foun- 
dation of moral and ethical values on 
which to rest his future business and 
personal judgments. 


I think management should look for 
these five educational foundations in se- 
lecting candidates for executive training 


because they are fundamental to continu- 
ing growth, and because they are very 
difficult to develop on the job if the roots 
are not begun in the man’s educational 
training. ; 

This is not the place to elaborate on 
how such objectives can be achieved in 
professional education. Let me assert 
merely that they can be achieved and are 
being achieved in some instances, though 
the great bulk of university-level educa- 
tion is not focused along these lines. But 


there is one point, sometimes expressed by ° 


management, that merits a special word— 
the fear that in so emphasizing the foun- 
dations, the professional school will be 
turning out young men who are of no 
use to industry because they can’t start 
out doing a useful job. 

In answer, here is one example—a 
somewhat extreme one, but typical of 
what sound foundation building means. 
Our own students in the Graduate School 
of Industrial Administration, in a pro- 
gram designed along the above lines, take 


about a year of work in accounting; this 
accounting work is focused on the firm 
understanding of a few fundamentals and 
their use in handling varied problems. 
The typical accounting major student in 
college, by contrast, takes at least three 
full years of accounting courses, and a 
master’s program in accounting may add 
from 15 to 30 semester hours more of 
accounting courses. 


A year and a half ago one of our best 
graduate men was hired by a leading pub- 
lic accounting firm on a frankly experi- 
mental basis to go into its special serv- 
ices and cost analysis division. That year 
this firm took a total of 30 hand-picked 
men from all over the country—most with 
masters, degrees in accounting and all, 
except this one man, with at least a bach- 
elor’s degree in accounting. The com- 
pany put all men in the same four-month 
basic accounting training program. At 
the end of the four months, the funda- 
mentally trained man with only one 
course of accounting ranked 60 per cent 
up in the group on the competence tests 
given by the company. Put on the job 
in actual service, his better ability to see 
the whole of a problem and to bring to 
bear on new problems the fundamentals 
involved became even more apparent. To- 
day, in this accounting firm on predom- 
inantly accounting work, after only one 
and a half years this fundamentally 
trained man has been advanced in salary 
beyond any of the picked group of ac- 
counting students who were hired with 
him. Yet the others had at least three 
times as much detailed accounting train- 
ing as he had. 

Fundamental foundation building pays 
off in the short run, as well as in the long 
run. In every case I know, the man 
soundly trained in fundamentals and in 
an orderly way of thought has overtaken 
the more narrowly trained specialized 
man at his own specialty in a very short 
time—six months to a year. 
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Industry's Part of the Job 


The best undergraduate or graduate 
education is no more than a foundation 
for future growth. It is up to industry 
not only to choose discriminatingly the 
educational foundations of the men it 
hires, but to build on these foundations 
well. What is the best plan for develop- 
ment of executive personnel within in- 
dustry is a big and fascinating subject. 
But many wise men are working on it, 
and it is not the part of the job on which 
we are primarily focusing here. Let me 
only make three brief observations where 
the educator’s viewpoint may throw a 
little different light than may turn up 
within industry. 

First, the problem of hiring. Many top 
executives, who must face the job of 
maintaining the over-all welfare of their 
companies, rate long-run executive devel- 
opment programs of first importance and 
recognize the limitations of specialists as 
executive potential. But I observe a great 
gulf in many cases between the stated 
goals of top management and the operat- 
ing practices of their personnel repre- 
sentatives in hiring young men. Most 
hiring is done by personnel specialists, 
arriving on the campus with a firm list 
of specifications in hand for particular 
jobs to be filled. The personnel man gets 
his specifications basically from the fore- 
man or assistant department head, who 
has an immediate job to be filled and 
little feeling of responsibility for develop- 
ing future managerial talent. Not un- 
naturally the foreman and the personnel 
man place great stress on the seven 
courses in accounting or five courses in 
time and motion study, because these 
give promise of quick proficiency in the 
immediate job to be done. I suggest that 
actually there is an operating gulf be- 
tween top-management intentions and 
practice in personnel selection. 


Second, the problem of the first five 
years in industry. Inevitably and prop- 
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erly, the college man’s first five years in 
industry involve much routine work. Most 
of us believe in starting men so that they 
will get a sound feel of industry by dig- 
ging in and working hard at the bottom. 
Few of us have much sympathy for the 
college man who comes in and glibly 
starts to tell off the old-timers as to what 
the answers are. Such action reflects both 
immaturity on the new employee’s part 
and poor foundation training. Few men 
fresh out of college really understand 
what industrial problems are until they 
have lived with them a good while, and 
if their educational foundation is sound, 
they will recognize this. 

But this learning and waiting period is 
a very dangerous one for the first-rate 
man who has just come out of profes- 
sional school where he has been exposed 
to several years of continuous intellectual 
stimulation. The drastic change to a 
routine job that puts virtually no pressure 
on his intellect leaves a vacuum that will 
inevitably affect his morale and his whole 
pattern of behavior. For a while, just 
assimilating information about a new en- 
vironment and about the company will 
keep the man alert. But this stimulus 
pales after a while, and there is serious 
danger that the dullness of routine will 
soon begin subtly to cloud over the basic 
habits so heavily stressed in a good edu- 
cational foundation. At the end of five 
years the well-educated young executive 
prospect may well have lost the intellec- 
tual and personal habits that underlie 
executive growth, and what has been de- 
veloped is just another good routine 
worker. Only young men who are most 
strongly trained and motivated in intel- 
lectual alertness survive these years intact. 
The mortality rate, and the real cost to 
industry, are enormous. 

I am sure it is no solution to start 
these young men far up the management 
ladder—that is no solution at all. But I 
am just as sure that industry is losing 
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a good share of the executive training 
battle in these first five years. Careful 
planning to see that every such man is 
given a few really challenging problems 
in his work is one way of warding off 
stagnation. Such challenging problems 
come best from immediate supervisors, 
but they can be planned from above. 
Greater use of off-the-job techniques, such 
as informal group contacts with company 
leaders to talk over broader company and 
economy-wide problems, is another de- 
vice. Encouragement of greater off-the- 
job group activities by such young men 
in first-class reading and analysis pro- 
grams has proved highly successful in 
some cases. The purpose of this article 
is not to suggest the answers, but rather 
to highlight the problem that is so ap- 
parent to the professional educator. 

Third, the importance of informal, as 
against formal, training procedures. The 
dominance and persistence of informal 
channels of communication and informal 
relationships in organizations have been 
increasingly recognized in recent years. 
This is part of the developing recognition 
of human relations as the core of admin- 
istration. Equally, educators have become 
increasingly impressed with the results of 
informal types of learning and training, 
in contrast, for example, to more formal 
executive development programs, built 
around formal classes and lectures. Some 
have argued that the core of executive de- 
velopment must be day-to-day, informal, 
on-the-job coaching by each man’s imme- 
diate superior. It is seldom true that any 
one device alone is the answer in a teach- 
ing and development program. But the 
coaching emphasis deserves careful atten- 
tion in an age where elaborate programs 
have sometimes placed more stress on 
glitter and size than on careful analysis 
of what the real problem is. 


Research and the Job of Management 


The weakest link in this argument on 
the importance of fundamental education 


for executive development lies, perhaps, 
in inadequate knowledge of what is truly 
fundamental principle in the field of man- 
agement. Business administration—in- 
deed the whole study of human behavior 
on a scientific basis—is a new profession. 
Careful analysis to date has given us 
many insights, but management still op- 
erates heavily on rules of thumb and 
hunches, sometimes unnecessarily so. 
Business administration is growing up 
rapidly, but like every new profession it 
needs to build up a mass of careful sci- 
entific analysis and research in order to 
lay bare what is truly fundamental prin- 
ciple and what is merely hearsay, what is 
fundamental skill and what is merely 
transient practice. 

Management today is in many respects 
what medicine was a hundred years ago— 
a field of intelligent practitioners operat- 
ing largely by tradition and cumulative 
experience but with little clear-cut struc- 
ture of principles. Many sick men were 
healed 100 years ago. Yet the enormous 
advantages to the sick of today that are 
due to better understanding of the funda- 
mental actions of the human body and of 
medical agents are obvious. The parallel 
may be suggestive. 

Industry itself can be counted on to do 
a good deal, especially in the application 
of research findings. But the whole idea 
of fundamental research in administra- 
tion is far behind the now accepted ideas 
of industrial research in chemistry, medi- 
cine, engineering, and such areas. As in 
the development of the physical sciences, 
educational institutions must probably 
take the lead in pushing ahead in basic, 
original research in administration, es- 
pecially since much of this research will 
inevitably appear slow and impractical— 
even “long-haired.” Moreover, some find- 
ings may well be temporarily disruptive 
to long-established patterns of business 
operations and disturbing to the men who 


stand for them. Progress is seldom pain- 
less. 
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American management will be highly 
skeptical of basic research in this field 
for many years, just as it was skeptical of 
the usefulness to industry of basic re- 
search in medicine and physics. But I 
urge that it is a basic responsibility of 
management to aid actively such research, 
impractical though the research may 
sometimes appear. For industry is the 
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prime laboratory that fundamental man- 
agement research must have. I have com- 
plete faith that in the long run the effort 
and money will pay off—possibly much 
sooner than we think. For the results 
will be the most important stones in bet- 
ter educational foundations for executive 
development. 


General Semantics: A Tool for 
Improving the Employment Interview 


MARVIN J. D‘’ARCANGELO 


We have built up stereotypes in our thinking, and a word or name gives us a com- 
plete picture—sometimes a false one—of the stereotype we have conceived mentally. 
The employment interviewer who applies the rules of general semantics begins to 
see applicants in a different light, and facts which heretofore have been routinely 
entered on the data sheet will take on new meanings. By being aware of the sym- 
bolic reactions people have toward generalized meaning, the interviewer will be 
better equipped to evaluate effectively the statements and actions of those he comes 
in contact with in the employment interview. 


Part I 


HUMAN BEINGS for centuries have com- 
municated with one another by linking 
words together. These words were de- 
veloped to describe the environments in 
which people found themselves, and as 
society became more complicated in de- 
sign, more words or symbols were devel- 
oped to aid communication. However, 
as the number of symbols increased, 
there was a corresponding increase in 
ambiguous and nebulous words. Thus, 
a point was reached where words or sym- 


bols began to lose their specific meaning. 
They became generalities. Words lost 
their ability to describe the social struc- 
ture accurately. 

This realization gave impetus to the 
development of the field of semantics: 
“the study of the meaning of words and 
the changes of their meaning, or that 
branch of logic which studies the rela- 
tions between signs and what they denote 
o1 signify.”? 


1 The American College Dictionary, Random House, 
New York, 1951. 
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The purpose of the present study is to 
consider semantics as it affects the em- 
ployment interview. An authority in the 
field of interviewing states, “The potential 
value of semantics in interviewing is 
great.”2 The interviewer is constantly 
exchanging symbols (words) with the in- 
terviewee in an attempt to evaluate him. 


The scientific background of semantics 
will not be discussed here; however, to 
point up the value of general semantics 
in the interview situation, some of the 
general principles are set forth. These, 
in brief, are the concepts: 

1. A word or symbol is not the thing it 

represents—it is an abstraction; hence, 
it should not be confused with the thing 


it represents (e.g., a man’s I1.Q. is not 
his intelligence). 


. No two people, events, ideas, places, or 
things are identical; hence, our pre- 
dictions, generalities, and systems of 
classification are limited (e.g., the spe- 
cific behavior of a “neurasthenic” can- 
not be predicted in all situations). 


. Words and symbols have both denota- 
tive and connotative aspects; no single 
word, event, or symbol will be inter- 
preted the same way by different per- 
sons, either denotatively or connotatively 
(e.g., not everyone is depressed at be- 
coming unemployed, nor is everyone de- 
pressed because he did not receive the 
job he was interviewed for) .3 

For a more scientific and detailed cov- 
erage of the field of semantics, the reader 
is referred to the writings of S. I. Haya- 
kawa, A. Korzybski, Stuart Chase, and 


Irving J. Lee. 

The employment interviewer who ap- 
plies the rules of general semantics to his 
profession begins to see his client in a 
different light. Facts which heretofore 
have been routinely entered on the data 
sheet during an initial job interview will 
begin to take on new meanings for the 
interviewer. He will perceive much more 
readily the real intentions of the inter- 
viewee. The semantically-oriented inter- 


Semantics: A 
Occupations, January, 


Henry C., “General 
Tool for the Counselor,” 
1949, v. 27, p. 229. 


8 Ibid. 


2 Lindgren, 
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viewer discovers that it is the interview- 
er’s reaction to, and evaluation of, these 
facts that are important. 


Part II 


Up to this point we have attempted to 
establish the fact that general semantics 
can play an important role in the inter- 
view. The remainder of the article will 
be devoted to the establishment of a ra- 
tionale for the interview—that is, words 
and their denotative and connotative 
meaning. To accomplish this, let us pur- 
sue those functional aspects of the inter- 
view and observe semantics in action 
during the employment interview. 


Rapport 


It is an established principle of good 
interviewing that rapport is necessary be- 
tween the applicant and the interviewee.* 
In establishing rapport, words are used 
which have no denotative meaning but 
which merely connote the attitude of the 
interviewer. This is, perhaps, what the 
applicant needs in order to begin to re- 
lease any anxiety he may have. Thus 
clichés such as, “Good-morning. Beauti- 
ful day outside” or “How did you like 
the outcome of the game last night?” or 
“The weather has certainly taken a turn 
for the worse” are all examples of 
phrases and words used frequently to put 
the applicant at ease. This style of con- 
versation can be kept up until the inter- 
viewer feels he has “broken the ice” and 
the applicant is willing to talk without 
too many inhibiting factors impeding the 
interview. Sometimes this can be done 
in a few minutes; at other times it may 
take much longer. 


Questions 


Perhaps the second mainstay of the 
interview is the way in which the words 


4 Drake, 


viewing, American Management Association, New 
York, 1942, p. 32. 


Frances Manual of Employment Inter- 
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are connected to create a logical thought. 
This leads to the development of the 
question as a tool to obtain information 
that will aid the interviewer in evaluating 
the applicant. “Not the least of the skills 
demanded of an interviewer is expertness 
in questioning.”® Skillfully interjected 
questions serve the purpose of steering 
the conversation into the right channels. 


Hayakawa points out that the words we 
use to recall things we have never ex- 
perienced directly, or that are not in our 
immediate environs, have what he calls 
an intensional meaning (we see these 
things in our minds). Thus, when we 
hear about such places or experiences, 
we create a mental picture or map of the 
area being talked about. The discrepancy 
arises when I have a map which is dif- 
ferent from that of someone else. As an 
example, if a man says to me, “I’m hun- 
gry,’ I can interpret that to mean that 
he is dying of starvation or that it is near 
his feeding time. Other than this one 
statement, I know nothing more about 
his condition. Or let us take the example 
of a small child who is lost. Often when 
a policeman says to a whimpering child, 
“All right, little girl, we'll find your 
mother for you. Who is your mother? 
What’s your mother’s name?” the child 
can only bawl, “My muvver is mummy. 
I want mummy.’ 

The answer to the question is connota- 
tive but certainly not denotative. These 
examples are simple, but they convey the 
thought that can be applied to the inter- 
viewer’s questions. Let us examine the 
two basic factors in formulating ques- 
tions for the interview. 

1. Clarity of Meaning: Drake points 
out that unless words and phrases in a 
question connect with the applicant’s ex- 
perience, they are meaningless. The in- 
terviewer must be sure that the terms 


5 Ibid., p. 39. 
6 Hayakawa, S. I., Language in Action, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York, 1941, p. 52. 
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he uses are familiar to the applicant be- 
ing interviewed. We pointed out earlier 
that words do not always mean the same 
thing to different people. One investiga- 
tor asked a number of his friends to de- 
fine “idealism.” He received the follow- 
ing replies:* 
fanatical 
altruistic 


not practical 
exact 


what cannot be proved 
opposite of materialistic 
something to do with imaginative powers 


Let us consider the word “engineer.” 
There are many definitions for this word 
in the industrial world. An engineer can 


be: 


stationary 
civil 
mechanical 
locomotive 


poetical 
intangible 
sentimental 
true 


chemical 

auto mechanic 

a glorified draftsman 

or even a human engineer 


When the interviewer asks the applicant, 
“What was your position in your last 
job?” and the reply is, “I was an engi- 
neer,” does he take it for granted that the 
applicant is a graduate of a four-year 
accredited engineering college, or would 
he question further? We have built up 
stereotypes. A word or name gives us a 
complete picture of the stereotype we 
have conceived mentally.® 


2. Suggestiveness: The second factor 
in formulating questions is the sugges- 
tiveness of the question. “The use of 
leading or suggestive questions multiplies 
the chances of evoking inaccurate or 
wrong replies.”* As an example: “So 
you would like to work with this com- 
pany?” Invariably the answer will be 

” if the applicant wants the job. The 
interviewer has given him no means of 
expressing anything else.!° It will take 
two or more questions to find out why 
he wants to work for this company. His 


7 Chase, Stuart, The Tyranny of Words, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York, 1938, p. 4. 


§ Lindgren, Henry C., op. . Pp. 230. 

® Drake, Frances, op. cit., p. 
10 Erickson, Clifford E., The , re Interview, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1950, p. 76. 
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answer, “yes,” is connotative. It has no 
denotative meaning to the interviewer. 
As for logical reasons for wanting to 
work for the company, the applicant has 
not presented any. Drake lists other ex- 
amples of semantically incorrect ques- 
tions: 

Wrong: “You wouldn’t care to work the 

swing shift, would you?” 

Right: “What shifts do you prefer?” 

Wrong: “You finished business school, I 
suppose?” 

“How many years of business 
school did you complete?” 

“This job calls for considerable 
planning. Do you like to plan?” 
“What experience have you had in 
organization and planning?” 
Wrong: “Were you a stenographer or a 
secretary on your last job?” 
“What sort of work did you do 
on your last job?” 

The problem of working out a good 
interview can be partially solved by 
phrasing and structuring the questions 
in such a way as to: 


1. Bring about a range of behavior indica- 
tive of each of the characteristics to be 
appraised. 

. Create an atmosphere that will lessen 
the applicant’s resistance to any touchy 
questions subsequently put to him. 

. Get the anticipated conclusions or action 
from the applicant. 

. See that each answer given by the ap- 
plicant contains a significant lead to 
other important questions. 


Right: 
Wrong: 
Right: 


Right: 


Other Forms of Conversation 


During the interview there will be an 
opportunity for both the interviewer and 
the interviewee to make statements which 
are not in the form of questions and an- 
swers. When such desultory conversation 
takes place, a warning to the interviewer 
is of the essence regarding emotionally 
charged words.4! For example, if the 
management has set a critical 1.Q. on a 
particular job, and all applicants are 
being interviewed for the position, it 
will follow that not all of them will meet 
the necessary requirements.'* Much 


11 Lindgren, Henry C., op. cit., p. 231. 
12 This is an actual case. 


frustration can result in the applicant if 
the interviewer states, “I’m sorry but 
your intelligence quotient does not meet 
our critical level.” The word “intelli- 
gence” is an emotionally charged word 
that threatens the integrity of the indi- 
vidual’s psychological defenses. Wendell 
Johnson says, “. . . nothing is gained by 
dressing up the truth like a scarecrow.” 
A much more diplomatic way to handle 
this particular case would be to say, “You 
lack the necessary abilities or aptitudes 
for this position.” If the interviewee 
lacks the insight to evaluate his own de- 
ficiencies and it becomes administratively 
necessary to refuse or reject him, such re- 
jection should be worded in a way to 
permit the applicant to accept the observ- 
able facts and relate them to his own 
present or future.'* 


The interviewer has a twofold purpose: 
first, to give the applicant every oppor- 
tunity to present his case fully; second, 
to inform him about the job, the condi- 
tions of work, the company policies, and 
similar details. This must be done with 
the utmost discretion in the choice of 
words. Bellows points out that “a fre- 
quent error unknowingly committed by 
interviewers is talking over the heads of 
their audience.” This is done unwittingly 
by using words or phrases that can be 
misconstrued, words that according to 
the semanticists are connotative. An ex- 
treme example cited by Bellows will illus- 
trate this point. In a poll taken to evalu- 
ate the prestige of several occupations, it 
was found that 51 per cent of the re- 
spondents did not know enough about the 
nature of a “nuclear physicist” to rank 
him. Some replies were:1* 


“Assistant to a physic. 
be on the body.” 

“He does something at an operation—I 
think he gives the anesthetic.” 

“Studies bugs, I think.” 


His job would 


18 Lindgren, Henry C., op. cit., p. 232. 


14 Bellows, Roger M., Psychology of Personnel in 
Business and Industry, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1949, p. 108. 
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“He’s a spy.” 
“He’s a doctor that puts you to sleep and 
makes you talk about yourself.” 


Unless you are conducting a specific type 
of interview, such as the stress interview, 
it would be wise to avoid ambiguous and 
nebulous terms. Many noted writers in 
the field of interviewing have pointed 
out that the interviewer cannot use the 
same language with the factory worker 
that he uses with the applicant for an 
accounting, top sales, or junior executive 
position.’® The interviewer’s job is to 
seek out as much information as possible 
about the applicant’s abilities, behavior, 
and attitudes. This can only be accom- 
plished by using jargon that is familiar 
to the man being interviewed and that 
stimulates responses indicative of his 
real self. Let us suppose that the inter- 
viewer were attempting to find out the 
number of persons supervised by the ap- 
plicant. He might ask a man applying 
for the job of shop foreman, “How many 
people worked under you?” while he 
might say to the applicant for an exec- 
utive position, “What was the number 
of people to whom you delegated re- 
sponsibility?” 

In a recent interview I heard this 
question being asked of an applicant for 
a junior executive position: “Why do 
you want to work for the government?” 
For a moment the question seemed un- 
fair; however, as I thought about it I 
realized that the question was putting the 
applicant to the task of thinking on the 
spot. The word “government” is one 
of those words that has taken on many 
meanings over the years. To some people 
it means an entity threatening to destroy 
the rights of man; to others, it may mean 
the Grand Coulee Dam, and to still others 
the King, President, or Department of 
Labor. The applicant’s reply was, “By 
government do you mean the Navy De- 
partment, or do you mean an organiza- 
15 Moore, Herbert, Psychology for Business and In- 


dustry, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1942, 
p. 99. 
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tion elected by the people to give service 
to them?” The interviewer was stumped. 


Interpreting and Evaluating 
Interview Data 


Interpreting and evaluating interview 
data have been discussed to some extent 
under the other headings; yet to re-em- 
phasize the interpretation and evaluation 
in a semantic context is important. The 
interviewer is faced with the problem 
of interpretation and evaluation as soon 
as the applicant has spoken.** He must 
be a rapid thinker if words and phrases 
of the applicant are vague and do not 
convey true thought. The interviewer 
must be on the alert for symbols that 
may lead to significant factors being 
hidden by the interviewee. This is es- 
pecially true if behavior is being ob- 
served, or if the interviewer is not clear 
about the applicant’s abilities. The in- 
terviewer can easily attach false meaning 
to data if he is inattentive, biased, par- 
tial, or misleading.17 A word by the 
applicant may be powerful enough to 
stimulate a prejudicial attitude in the in- 
terviewer. Such words recall the stereo- 
types mentioned earlier. The interviewer 
must be on his guard constantly to ward 
off these feelings if he is to interpret and 
evaluate the data with any degree of ac- 
curacy and objectivity. 


Part II 


Conclusions 


“General Semantics recommends itself 
as an interviewing tool because it en- 
ables the interviewer to become a more 
effective agent in aiding the applicant to 
use his own resources in achieving the 
job of selling hiinself.’!* The interviewer 
should help the applicant to express him- 
self, help him to sell himself. The appli- 


16 Garrett, Annette, Interviewing, Its Principles and 
Methods, Family Welfare Association of America, 
New York, 1942, p. 52 

17 Drake, Frances, op. cit., p. 45. 

18 Lindgren, Henry C., op. cit., p. 232. 
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cant is not necessarily a good salesman. 


An interviewer disciplined in general 
semantics should realize that no two per- 
sons interpret similar events or environ- 


mental background in the same way. He 
must: 


1. Not allow words or phrases to cre- 


j ate prejudicial stereotypes because 
of previous experiences. 


2. Not make generalizations or arbi- 
trary classification from data with- 
out corroborative evidence. 


3. Discover how each applicant in- 
terprets his environment. 


4. “Perceive the fact that individuals 
tend to evaluate and react to occu- 
pations and other phenomena of 
symbolic import in terms of more 
or less emotionalized signal reac- 
tions or stereotypes.”!® 


Roethlisberger and Dickson, in Manage- 
ment and the Worker, sum up the seman- 
tically-oriented interviewer with the fol- 
lowing story:?° 


At an afternoon tea in New England, at- 
tended by members of both sexes, a woman 
made a remark to the effect that the English 
public school system tended to make men 
brutal. All in the group took sides, some 
agreeing and some disagreeing with the 
generalization. A heated and lengthy dis- 
cussion followed in which the merits and 
demerits of the English public school sys- 
tem were thoroughly reviewed. In other 
words, the statement was taken at its face 
value and discussed at that level. No one, 
seemingly, paid attention to the fact that 


19 Lindgren, Henry C., op. cit., p. 233. 

2 Roethlisberger and Dickson, Management and 
the Worker, Harvard University Press, 1939, p. 
273. 


the woman who made the statement had 
married an Englishman who had received 
an English public school education and that 
she was in the process of obtaining a divorce 
from him. Had it occurred to the others, as 
it did to one person in the room, that the 
woman had expressed more clearly her 
sentiments toward her husband than she had 
expressed anything equally clear about the 
English public school system, and that the 
form in which she expressed her sentiments 
had reacted on the national and interna- 
tional sentiments of her audience, which they, 
in turn, had more clearly expressed than 
anything equally clear about the English 
public school system, such an idea would 
have been secretly entertained and not pub- 
licly expressed, for that is the nature of 
polite social intercourse. 

But in an interview things are otherwise. 
Had this statement been made in an inter- 
view, the interviewer would not have been 
misled by the manifest content of the state- 
ment. He would have been on the alert for 
a personal reference, and, once he had 
learned about the woman’s husband, he 
would have guided the conversation on this 
topic rather than on the English public 
school system. Furthermore, he would have 
been on his guard not to allow any senti- 
ments which he as a social being might en- 
tertain toward the English to intrude into 
the interview. 


In brief summary, then, the seman- 
tically-oriented interviewer must be on 
the alert constantly for other meanings 
of words; he must be aware of words and 
phrases that possess latent content; and 
he should prepare the interviewee se- 
mantically before discussing the job. 

Only by being aware of the symbolic 
reactions people have toward generalized 
meaning will the interviewer be equipped 
to evaluate effectively the statements and 
actions of those he comes in contact with 
in the employment interview. 





Introducing the New Employee: 
How to Convey the Right ‘First Impression” 


FRED G. SCHMIDT 


New employees form permanent attitudes toward their jobs and toward the company 
much earlier than many employers realize... Negative or hostile attitudes, as well as 
those of cooperativeness and willingness to work, often have their beginnings during 
the first impressionable days—or even hours—that the employee is in the plant. 
This article stresses the lasting importance of the friendly initial conversation; intro- 
ductions to other employees; honesty in outlining the job and clarity in explaining 
the first assignments; constructive criticism, as well as constructive praise; and a 
training program which actually accomplishes what its name implies. 


Introduction, Not Induction 


“INDUCTION” is an unfortunate word. 
It had an honorable history and family 
background in the membership of words 
until two world wars came along. Then 
several million men were “inducted” 
into the Armed Forces, and the connota- 
tions of the word changed. Remember 
“Uncle Sam wants you”—“GREETINGS 
...”’—the shots that you got during 
those first few days amid cries of “You'll 
be sawrrrry!!”? Induction is a word 
that carries with it a lot of unpleasant 
meaning for a great many ex-Gl’s. It 
has become an unfortunate symbol. Let’s 
forget it in the industrial vocabulary and 
leave it exclusively to the military where 
it got its sad reputation. Farewell “in- 
duction,” and good-bye! 


When to Start Getting Cooperation 


Angelo Patri, the famed educator of 
children and expert on child develop- 
ment, was once asked by a mother, 
“When should I begin teaching my six- 
months-old son the way to behave?” 
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Patri thoughtfully replied, “Madam, you 
are already six months too late!” 

When should you start getting em- 
ployee cooperation? The moment the 
new employee sees and talks to the first 
person he or she meets in your plant! 
Some would say it begins even earlier, 
that it begins with your reputation in 
the community and the appearance of the 
door under which your welcome mat lies. 
True enough, but that’s generally a long- 
term deal, and we’re concerned with the 
here and now. 

Industrialists want cooperation from 
their employees. They know that cooper- 
ation means better relations and higher 
production. But not all of them—even 
with the best of intentions—know how 
to get that cooperation. They could find 
out how to get it if they asked questions 
and kept an open mind. But ask a ques- 
tion of an employee? Never! Not on 
your life! “Who’s running this show 
anyway?” 

Since not all employers ask, we are 
going to be dogmatic: we are going to 
tell them. Some may not listen, but 











that’s likely to be their own funeral. Those 
who do listen to employees, those with 
open minds and conscientious attitudes, 
will work and prosper amid a friendly 
atmosphere while their hard-of-hearing 
colleagues become more discouraged, un- 
happy, and plagued by unpleasant rela- 
tions or strikes. And these sad col- 
leagues will continue to shake their heads 
wearily, and mournfully ask in self-pity, 
“How could it have happened to as nice 
a guy as I?” 

Let’s look back a year or two. Re- 
member the day you went out to get 
your first job? Man, you were spit-and- 
polish: shoes clean, a neat shirt, face 
like a mirror, hair with a plumb-line 
part. You were anxious to make a good 
impression. You were eager to show 
your stuff. You wanted to cooperate. 


Well, why in the world should you be 
so cynical as to believe that mankind 
has declined so much since you were a 
young man that newcomers today don’t 
have the same inclinations you had? 
Chances are that the prospective em- 
ployee you look at may not be as hand- 
some as you were—he may have a little 
less hair than you had, or an older pair 
of shoes, or a few traces of acne on his 
face—but generally he still comes with 
a positive willingness to work and an 
earnest desire to cooperate. What hap- 
pens then? What slips occur between 
this stage and the later attitude that says, 
“T’ll look busy, take it easy, and collect 
my pay on Friday”? 


How to Get Cooperatien 


It is well known that the new em- 
ployee probably feels as strange when 
he walks into your place as you did when 
you took your first job. Don’t forget 
that. When he comes into your plant 
for the first time, treat him like an equal 
human being, by being sincere, friendly, 
and honest. Do this even if he is only 
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there for an interview and never actually 
comes to work at your plant. 


The first four or five days on the job 
are rough for the new person—particu- 
larly if he or she is just out of school. 
It is a period of sharp adjustment. The 
first and second days are perhaps hardest 
of all, and these are the days when the 
employee is absorbing all those first im- 
pressions that will stay with him for 
years. It is at this time that the new 
employee will find, either that coopera- 
tion and willingness are appreciated and 
pay off, or that he, too, should be as 
cynical as the next guy. 


I. Let Him Speak 


In the initial interview get the new 
employee or prospective employee to 
talk. Have him know that you are in- 
terested in him. There is a lot of differ- 
ence between his knowing that you are 
interested, and just listening to some 
rather obvious statements on your part 
intended to give an impression of inter- 
est. Put him at ease. Do not let the 
initial or even second or third inter- 
view be a one-way street of chatter by 
you. You will accomplish a lot more if 
you will sum up, either on paper or in 
mind, before you talk to him, exactly 
what you want to know from or of him. 
Then, in the interview, be alert, friendly, 
and desirous to have him at ease. In 
the course of your casual but attentive 
conversation, weave in those questions 
that will elicit the information you seek. 
The prospective employee wants to show 
his good points, so give him a chance. 


ll. Tell Him the Truth 


In an effort to hire someone who looks 
like just the person you need for the job, 
never, never make a false promise or a 
misrepresentation. Give him straight in- 
formation. If you don’t, he will be 
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disillusioned later and you will have 
either a person who is uncooperative be- 


cause he is unhappy or no employee at 
all. He will quit. 


ill. Show Him the “Big Picture”’ 


Never put a person in an office, or at a 
bench, or to work with a machine and 
just let him sit, no matter how good he 
is, unless that is clearly agreed upon and 
understood beforehand, and even then it 
is questionable practice. When the em- 
ployee starts on his new job, give him 
the “big picture” of the department, 
group, and unit he is in. Tell him what 
work is done here and how it ties in with 
the company product, what the company 
objectives are, and what you as his boss 
are shooting for. It is a tough-spirited 
person who can be thrown into an en- 
tirely new job situation without adequate 
preparation and still come back smiling. 
Yet some thoughtless—or ignorant— 
supervisors and managers wonder why 


such an employee doesn’t work efficiently 
at the start! 


IV. Introduce Him to Others 


Equally important is the courtesy of 
introducing the new employee to the 


people who are in his work unit. It is 
an unforgivable oversight to bring him 
to a desk, machine, or bench—give him 
an assignment, and let him sit, without a 
word more. The other employees will 
wonder what is going on around them, 
and he will feel as if he doesn’t quite rate. 
Nice start! Believe it or not, it hap- 
pens! By all means move the new em- 
ployee into the social system of the plant 
and of his unit as quickly and effectively 
as this can be done. Have him know 
and feel that he has a place. Introductions 
should take place, preferably, the first 
day, and never more than a day or two 
later. If not the first day, then tell him 
‘you will do it later and do it. 
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V. Training Programs that Are 
Programs to Train 


If you put the new employee on a 
“training program,” be sure that it is 
both a training and a program. Much 
has been written on training programs 
and what they should accomplish. Yet 
in some instances a company will hire a 
person for a specific job and put him 
on a “training program” in which there 
is no objective, organization, or method. 
The trainee is lost. He drifts from de- 
partment to department, at the same time 
trying conscientiously to learn everything 
he can. He studies at night. He spends 
extra time with foremen after hours, in 
order to learn and be of extra value to 
the company later on. But he does not 
know what the company wants or ex- 
pects of him, and there is little way of 
finding out at this stage. He doesn’t 
know what in particular to look for on 
the job. He inadvertently makes a liar 
out of his boss, makes the company look 
foolish, and embarrasses himself, by tell- 
ing workers and the union steward that 
he will be in the department for two 
weeks (as his boss told him), only to 
find out later that for want of a real pro- 
gram he will be there for three or four 
weeks. He plans his tour of the depart- 
ment initially on a two-week basis (since 
the company did not plan it), meets the 
workers and studies the work units, only 
to find that he has an additional un- 
planned week or two of drifting in the 
department, to the tune of joking, but 
nevertheless meaningful, remarks of 
“What—are you back?” or “What hap- 
pened, did the company foul up again?” 

Another point about training programs: 
Don’t let them be something mysterious. 
Tell the new employee, tell the foremen, 
tell the union stewards what the program 
is, what the trainee will study, and what 
job he is training for. If it is kept 
mysterious, the trainee is going to be on 














the spot and will have to become a diplo- 
matic juggler to keep all parties con- 
vinced that both he and the company are 
sincere and honest. 


VI. Icebergs Don’t Go Fast or Far 


Whether or not you are going to have 
a cooperative employee depends very 
much on your behavior. Be friendly. 
Do not entertain the illusion that you 
will look bigger to him by being cold, 
aloof, or “too busy.” You are busy, of 
course, but you can also be aware of the 
other fellow, and thus courteous and re- 
spectful. Be active, alert, precise and 
sharp on your job, because this will set 
the tone of work on his job. Efficiency 
and wide-awake effort will be contagious. 
Set aside definite times for talking to the 
new employee and find out what he hon- 
estly thinks of his new job; how he is get- 
ting along; and how he feels about his 
boss, his fellow workers, working condi- 
tions, and the company. These talks, gen- 
erally, should be long ones—at least a half 
hour—and usually they should be in a 
place out of earshot of others. Approach 
the new employee casually at such times; 
his impressions will be more meaningful 
to you than most suggestion systems. 
The importance of these discussions, how- 
ever, lies in the opportunity for each of 
you to get to know the other better: for 
you to get your ideas across, and for 
him to express his problems of adjust- 
ment of which you may be totally un- 
aware. Without this outlet for him at 
this stage, irritations will turn to frustra- 
tion and that, in turn, to anger and un- 
cooperative behavior. 


Have these informal discussions with 
him early in his employment or their 
value will be lost. It is during the first 
few days, when impressionability, recep- 
tivity, and desire to cooperate are strong- 
est, that you should hear expressions of 
adjustment problems. Don’t wait for 
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any “30-day review.” That is too formal 
and too late. The damage will have been 
done. Such a wait is fatal. 


Vil. Give Him Clear Assignments 


When you assign work, give clear, un- 
ambiguous instructions. Be sure there 
is a meeting of minds. Don’t be afraid 
to explain, to talk, to make yourself 
known, to make known what you want. 
Check, as the work is progressing, to be 
sure that you have given a clear assign- 
ment and that it has been understood. 
Where the assignment is not clear, ask 
what is troubling or confusing the new 
employee about it. If the job problem 
as such is hazy, say so, but at least de- 
scribe the general area of difficulty, tell 
the employee what troubles may be ex- 
pected, give him the authority to go 
ahead, and then let him work. In intro- 
ducing him to the assignment, either tell 


him clearly that he is on his own, or give 
equally clear instructions of the limita- 
tions that go with the assignment. In 
short, let him know what his responsi- 
bilities are and what authority he may 
exercise to meet them. 


Vill. Praise Him Constructively 


If the job is going well, say so. Tell 
the employee exactly what it is that you 
like about his work. Don’t just gush, 
pat him on the back (which is usually 
patronizing, and resented) and say words 
to the effect of “Attaboy, we like to see 
good work around here. Great job! 
Great job!” Be specific about the par- 
ticular aspect of the work that merits 
your praise. As a general rule, do not 
compliment without an objective, ma- 
terial reason for it; that is, something 
that has been done which is worthy of 
praise. Praise the accomplishment as 
much, or more, than the person—after 
all, he knows it is his work. 
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IX. Criticize Him Constructively 


There will be plenty of times at the 
start when you will find things being 
done by the new employee that are not 
the way you want them done. Take it 
easy on him, of course. Don’t over- 
criticize. The real fault, however, is not 
usually in overcriticism, but rather in 
not criticizing in the right way at the 
right time. Criticism may result in em- 
ployee bitterness, or it may result in im- 
proved work and better understanding. 
Obviously the latter is to be striven for. 

It is difficult for the new employee at 
the start to know exactly what his em- 
ployer wants and expects. Do not be 
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this stage constructive criticism is wel- 
comed, and it is quite different to do this 
at the start than to have to do it later 
on when he should know the job. You 
should mold the person to the status and 
requirements of the job from the begin- 
ning. 

Criticize the specific aspects of the 
work he is doing wrong and leave him, 
as a person, out of your criticism. Get 
him started correctly by firmly, confi- 
dently, and exactly pointing out specific 
errors in performance. Do it helpfully. 
Always assign a reason to the correction 
so that the criticism is meaningful. Tell 
him what you want. Talk to him—speak 
up! If he has anything at all on the 


afraid to correct and criticize construc- 


ball he will do an effective job, and do it 
tively, if he is on the wrong track. At 


enthusiastically. 
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Reprints of this article, for distribution to executive and supervisory 
staffs and for use in training courses, are available at cost in quantity 


lots. For information on quantity prices, address Association head- 
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Maternity Protection for Employed Women 


THE UNITED STATES, unlike most of the other industrial nations of the world, has 
no federal law providing for a national system of maternity protection for its 
women workers. 

Thus far, maternity protection for American women workers has been achieved 
principally through industrial plans sponsored by employers and by organized labor 
rather than by legislation. According to the U. S. Department of labor, leaves of 
absence are often provided—usually for one year, with job security and seniority 
retained—and an increasing proportion of industrial health insurance plans, them- 
selves growing in number, are including maternity benefits in their coverage. Hos- 
pitalization is the benefit most commonly offered. It is included in practically all 
plans, and surgical (obstetrical) benefits are provided by the great majority. Also 
included are weekly cash benefits to compensate in part for the loss of income during 
pregnancy. Payments under most plans continue for six weeks, and the amounts 
paid (commonly $22 to $26 a week) usually are related to earnings. 

















Feature Section 


SOCIOMETRY: 


Management Acquires 
Another Tool from the 
Social Scientist 


The study of interpersonal relations in indus- 
try is acquiring increasing importance to 
management because of its far-reaching im- 
plications for over-all efficiency and direct 
effects upon morale, turnover, grievances, and 
accidents. In its quest for the answers to its 
employee relations problems, management is 
finding a good friend and ally in the social 
scientist. The three articles that follow indicate 
another significant contribution of social 
science to the advancement of sound manage- 
ment—that of sociometry, which offers a num- 
ber of specific techniques for studying the 
relationships that exist between persons within 
groups and among various groups. These 
articles explain and illustrate, by case exam- 
ples, what sociometry is and how it may be 
given practical application in industry to dis- 
cover and improve group attitudes and to help 
attain a number of other important objectives. 











RAYMOND H. VAN ZELST 
Kroh-Wagner 


SINCE THE PIONEERING efforts of the Haw- 
thorne experimenters a great deal of time 
and effort has been spent upon the study 
of the work group and its importance in 
industry. Bellows has stated, “The man- 
ner in which an employee is accepted by 
and adjusts to his fellow workers may 
determine to a large extent his satisfac- 
tion with his job, his attitude toward his 
job, employer, boss, and the firm, his 
amount of production and quality of 
work, and even the length of time he 
remains with the company.” 

There are definite quantitative re- 
searches which support this contention. 
Numerous studies (3, 7, 9, 10)* have 
illustrated the beneficial effects of a har- 
monious, cooperative group atmosphere 
in the attainment of group goals and 
problem-solving, group morale and pro- 
ductivity. Yet a specific technique intro- 
duced in 1937 by J. L. Moreno for study- 
ing the relationships that exist between 





* See the bibliography which appears at the end of 
this article—Ep. 
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An Interpersonal Relations 
Technique for Industry 





The sociometric test described in this article is a relatively simple technique for 
investigating the acceptability to a work group of its individual members and 
studying the structure of the group itself. This is accomplished by measuring the 
extent of acceptance or rejection between individuals in the group, with the end- 
objective of forming more compatible work teams. 
out, are valuable not only for increasing harmony among workers and supervisors 
in a given work unit, but also as an aid in supervisory selection, combating of race 
or group prejudices, study of accident-proneness, and in individual therapy. 


The results, the author points 


persons within groups has, perhaps, been 
most grievously neglected. 


THE TECHNIQUE 


This technique is known as the socio- 
metric test and may be regarded as a 
“method for discovering, describing, and 
evaluating social status, structure, and 
development through measuring the ex- 
tent of acceptance or rejection between 
individuals in groups” (4). It has as its 
purpose the bringing together of indi- 
viduals who are capable of harmonious 
interpersonal relationships and thus cre- 
ating a social group which can function 
at the maximum efficiency and with a 
minimum of disruptive tendencies and 
processes. 

The technique is relatively simple, but 
is nevertheless highly effective. Three 
points of methodological significance 
underlie its successful application. These 
are: “(1) Each member of the group 
is included as a center of affective re- 
sponse; (2) the choice of the respondent 
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is motivated by some wish or practical 
consideration; and (3) the respondent’s 
choice is always relative to some cri- 
terion.” (22) 

For example a group of workers may 
be called together and instructed as fol- 
lows: “You are now working with a 
partner who was not chosen by you, nor 
were you chosen by him. You are now 
given the opportunity to choose the per- 
sons with whom you would most like to 
work. You can choose any of the indi- 
viduals in your own group. Write down 
your first choice; then your second and 
third choices, in order. Look around 
and make up your mind. Remember 
that one of the persons you choose now 
will probably be assigned as your work 
partner.” 

The criterion to be selected (in the 
above case, work partner), of course, 
depends upon the purpose to which the 
sociometric choices are to be put. Pos- 
sible criteria might be—(1) Who would 
make a good foreman? (2) With whom 
would you like most to eat lunch? (3) 
Who is the best worker? 

The analysis of results from such 
queries will reveal the structure of the 
group. Some members will receive a 
large number of choices and are then 
designated as the stars. They may be 
the group leaders. Others may receive 
no choices and are referred to as isolates. 
There are also those who invariably 
choose each other (A chooses B, B 
chooses A) and are known as mutual 
pairs. Another common form is a tri- 
angle where A chooses B, B chooses C, 
and C chooses A. It is easily seen that 
this method will readily reveal the ex- 
istence of small cliques. It also provides 
a test of the cohesiveness of the group 
and so, in part, its morale. Cohesiveness 
may be said to exist when a large num- 
ber of members are connected in mutual 
chains of preference. 


The data are generally presented 
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graphically in the form of a sociogram 
(Figure 1). Each member is represented 
by a circle, and choices are indicated by 
lines drawn between the circles. Arrows 
can be used to indicate the direction of a 
choice while solid lines may be used to 
indicate mutual choices and broken lines 
to designate a one-way preference. The 
standing of each person in the group is 
shown by the total number of votes he 
receives. Total number of votes can be 
presented within the circle designating 
the person. 


The classification of an individual in 
relation to his associates on the basis of 
his co-workers’ choice greatly facili- 
tates the measurement of his importance 
as a unit in the group and thereby 
permits his part in the work situation 
to be evaluated. Since it has been re- 
peatedly established (12) that the indi- 
vidual acts upon the group and the 
group upon him, it may be said that the 
extent to which he accepts the group and 
the group accepts him will determine 
whether individual growth and construc- 
tive group activity will be encouraged, 
or whether membership in the group will 
militate against the good adjustment of 
both individual and group. 


SUGGESTED INDUSTRIAL USES 


The study of interpersonal relations in 
business and industry can be seen to be 
of definite importance to management 
since it aids the managers in attaining 
the maximum use of personnel for the 
common good, and, second, because it is 
closely related to turnover, grievances, 


accidents, morale, etc. Since the above 
described principles permit quick and 
precise insight (mean reliability is .95 
and results check accurately with care- 
fully recorded, lengthy observations) into 
the structure of the group, the status of 
the individual in the group and their 
concomitant effects on group and indi- 
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FIGURE 1 
Each 


Sociogram of work group of eighteen carpenters from data collected by Van Zelst (17). 
member of the group was requested to nominate the three men with whom he would most like 


to work. Arrows indicate direction of choice, broken lines indicate one-way preferences, solid 
Total number of votes received by each individual is shown in 


lines indicate mutual choices. 
the circle. 
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vidual morale and productivity, it is the 
author’s intent herein to suggest several 
applications that may be effectively uti- 
lized in the industrial situation. 


Supervisory Selection 


One of the most widely discussed, of 
the suggested applications, is that of 
supervisory selection. The presence of 
stars in the sociogram may clearly serve 
as one of the bases for choosing men for 
foremanship, promotion and _ training. 
These individuals are undoubtedly the 
possessors of the best personality traits 
for leadership, since it is certain they 
will not antagonize their charges. Al- 
though this hypothesis has not been spe- 
cifically tested in industry, adequate evi- 
dence exists to substantiate a tentative 
general validity. Williams and Leavitt 
(21) and Wherry and Fryer (20) show 
sociometric ratings to be the most valid 
predictors of success in officer candidate 
school and of combat performance. The 
extensive and intensive studies of Jen- 
nings (6) indicate a definite leadership 
status among these “highly-chosen” indi- 
viduals which seems to reside in the inter- 
personal contribution such an individual 
is capable of making to his group. How- 
ever, a note of caution is inserted in her 
works that the phenomena of leadership 
is somewhat “indigenous to the specific 
milieu of the groups in which they are 
produced.” Jenkins’ (5) work on Naval 
aviators during World War II is also 
suggestive of the adaptability of the 
sociometric technique towards the prob- 
lem of selecting suitable industrial lead- 
ers. He discovered that the instance of 
a cohesive group led by a desirable, as 
determined by sociometric ratings, leader 
was characterized by a significantly 
higher level of group morale and group 
performance of duties. His findings also 
demonstrate the important part played by 
the supervisor in the determination of 
the type of group structure that will 


emerge. 


A critical comparison of the 
techniques used by various supervisors, 
in the light of their acceptance by the 
group, may provide fruitful criteria for 
the evaluation and training of present 
and future supervisory personnel. 


“Buddy Work Teams” 


Another application frequently sug- 
gested but rarely used is the formation 
of workers into “buddy work teams” on 
the basis of co-worker choices. Van Zelst 
(15) in a preliminary investigation dis- 
covered a strong relationship existing 
between the “popularity” of the worker 
and his satisfaction with both the psy- 
chological and physical aspects of his job. 
This strongly suggested the tenability of 
a hypothesis that a sociometric arrange- 
ment of workers into mutually compatible 
work teams would increase satisfaction 
with job, and thereby exert a beneficial 
effect upon production and upon the de- 
sirability of the work situation to the 
employee. In order that this thesis might 
be tested (16), an experimental valida- 
tion was carried out with two groups of 
carpenters and bricklayers, matched on 
the following factors: previous work per- 
formance, reported job satisfaction, and 
turnover. One of the comparable groups 
was rearranged according to collected 
co-worker choices. The groups con- 
tinued their daily work tasks for a period 
of three months, at the end of which 
statistical comparisons between the 
groups were made on four criteria—job 
satisfaction, personnel turnover in group 
per month, labor cost, and materials cost 
of production. The latter two criteria 
were obtained from actual cost account 
records of the company involved. 

The sociometric group was significant- 
ly higher in reported satisfaction with 
job as measured by the “Tear Ballot for 
Industry” (8), and lost but one worker 
during the three-month experimental 
period, while the matched control group 
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lost eleven. Both labor cost and ma- 
terials cost were unmistakably lower in 
the restructured group. Figures 2 and 3 
display the production records of the two 
groups. These definite financial savings 
led the company’s chief construction en- 
gineer to state in his report to manage- 
ment, 


. savings’ due to this psychological pro- 
cedure have exceeded those of any previous 
work-saving device or any combination of 
five previous work-saving methods. Finan- 
cial benefits are such that we are now con- 
structing every 29th building entirely free 
from labor and materials costs. Even great- 
er financial gains would accrue were it 
possible to evaluate monetarily savings due 
to the great reduction in turnover. 


Following the completion of this three- 
month experimental period the control 
group was also rearranged and further 
comparisons made throughout the eleven- 
month duration of the construction proj- 
ect. Results (17) show the lowered pro- 
duction costs to be constantly maintained 
till completion. In fact, as more efficient 
techniques in the administration of the 
sociometric system were developed, an 
even greater decrease in previous con- 
struction costs was established—eventu- 
ally leading to a 5 per cent savings in 
total production cost. Further applica- 
tions of the “buddy work team” principle 
are currently being conducted in other 
industries, and it appears likely that 
similar results will be obtained. A limit- 
ing factor to the shifting of workers into 
a different work team is the job content. 
A different job, of course, entails retrain- 
ing, loss of production time, etc. Such 
limitations must be considered and syste- 
matically evaluated rather than blindly 
applied. 


Individual Therapy 


A third major use of sociometry in 
industry is the utilization of the socio- 
gram in a therapeutic function. Inform- 
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ing the worker of his status in the group 
may serve as an excellent starting point 
in therapy and may foster a greater 
realization of and response to his social 
obligations, enabling him to become 
friendlier and more cooperative with his 
fellow-workers through an increased sen- 
sitivity to human reactions. 

Weider (19) has shown that counsel- 
ing the maladjusted employee led to a 
significant reduction in the turnover of 
such workers and contributed to an in- 
creased degree of employee satisfaction, 
efficiency, and adjustment. Along these 
lines the existence of isolates in the work 
group is of particular interest, for they 
generally are the unhappy and poorly 
adjusted individuals in the group and 
require special attention. Since socio- 
metric techniques enable the easy and 
accurate identification of such individuals 
they may be helped by foremen and 
counselors to improve their status in the 
group. In an as yet unpublished study 
(18) Van Zelst and associates employed 
the sociogram in the previously discussed 
industrial situation as a tool in helping 
isolates to achieve a more satisfactory 
relationship with their fellow-workers. 
Evidence collected showed these under- 
chosen individuals to make a better ad- 
justment, improve their status in the 
group, and to become more productive. 


Combating Race and Group Prejudices 


Recent years have been marked by a 
growing labor shortage and, as a pos- 
sible solution, numerous organizations 
have turned toward the utilization of 
racial minority groups and have in- 
creased the numbers of women employed. 
Such measures, if not carefully under- 
taken, may readily lead to the establish- 
ment of a racial or sex line in the par- 
ticular work situation. Experimental 
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FIGURE 2 


Fluctuation of the labor cost criterion of a sociometrically arranged group represented by a 
solid line and a matched control group represented by a broken line. The labor cost index used 
is based on actual monetary costs obtained from cost account data and is divided through by a 
constant to arrive at the index used. Data are based on a row of units comprising eight houses to 
a row. Houses within rows vary, but each row is otherwise identical with every other row. 
Control period refers to period during which neither group was sociometrically arranged, while 
the experimental period displays comparative performance of the sociometrically arranged group 
(solid line) and matched control group (broken line). 
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FIGURE 3 


Fluctuation of the materials cost criterion of a sociometrically arranged group represented by a 
solid line and a matched control group represented by a broken line. The materials cost index 
used is based on actual monetary costs obtained from cost account data and is divided through 
by a constant to arrive at the index used. Data are based on a row of units comprising eight 
houses to a row. Houses within rows vary, but each row is otherwise identical with every other 
row. Control period refers to period during which neither group was sociometrically arranged, 
while the experimental period displays comparative performance of the sociometrically arranged 
group (solid line) and matched control group (broken line). Data are presented more fully 
in Van Zelst, “Validation of a Sociometric Regrouping,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, Spring, 1952. 
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studies have shown that sociograms will 
readily reveal the existence of such a 
prejudice. If the size of the minority 
group remains small (generally around 
10 per cent) no prejudice line will ordi- 
narily be drawn, but with an increase in 
minority group size, sociometric choices 
will follow prejudice lines to a greater 
and greater degree. Saturation points 
undoubtedly exist and, to maintain a har- 
monious and cooperative group atmos- 
phere, it is essential to stay within cer- 
tain limits. Segregation, even if such is 
possible, will not solve the problem, but 
will instead merely circumvent it. Socio- 
metric studies would reveal the develop- 
ment of or the drawing of any prejudice 
line before it reaches unpleasant propor- 
tions. In facilitating the inclusion of a 
small proportion of such minority groups 
into the larger working group sociom- 
etry may aid in the fostering of a more 
tolerant attitude through gradual contact 
and education and so help prevent fric- 
tion. With a better understanding of the 
individuals involved any disagreeable ex- 
perience with a member of a minority 
group will tend to be interpreted as an 
individual, rather than a group, char- 
acteristic. 


Study ef Informal Organization 


The work of Shartle (13) and of 
Browne (2) may be cited as another 
possible use of sociometry in industry. 
Shartle has chosen to study executive 
performance and bases his sociometric 
ratings on “with whom most time is spent 
in getting work done.” The ratings col- 
lected on this criterion are superimposed 
upon the formal work organization chart. 
Noticeable deviations between the formal 
and the informal structure of executive 
work groups, as revealed by sociometry, 
have been found in every case studied. 


Unfortunately, staff members are usually 
given some instruction as to formal or- 
ganization, but are left to acquire their 
own information of the informal inter- 
personal relationships and functions in- 
volved, when actually the informal struc- 
ture is more important in getting things 
done. Adequate explanation or the pos- 
sible restructuring of executive staff 
alignments might greatly facilitate job 
performance in instances where notice- 
able deviations exist. Further explora- 
tion of the circumstances of these situa- 
tions and of the characteristics of the 
persons involved may yield valuable in- 
sights as to the traits of executives most 
marked by success and failure, thus en- 
abling adequate selection techniques to 
be devised. Such studies may also reveal 
weaknesses amenable to corrective train- 
ing and suggestion. 


Studies of Accident-Proneness 


Speroff and Kerr (14) studied acci- 
dents from the interpersonal desirability 
angle. Sociometric ratings of workers 
by their co-workers showed the unpopu- 
lar worker to have significantly more 
accidents than his more desirable fellow- 
operators. The authors dismiss the pos- 
sibility that the workers involved in acci- 
dents became unpopular because of the 
higher occurrence of such mishaps, since 
observations tended to indicate that the 
typical reaction of fellow-workers to an- 
other involved in an accident is sympa- 
thetic rather then hostile. Speroff and 
Kerr then suggest that a sociometric 
grouping and remedial counseling of 
“disliked” workers may lead to a con- 
siderable reduction in the number of 
accidents. Although no experimental test 
of this hypothesis is available, previous 
evidence already discussed in this paper 
does suggest that it could in all likeli- 
hood be verified, 
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SUPPOSITIONS AND LIMITATIONS 


Sociometry, then, undoubtedly could 
be applied in the industrial environment 
with anticipated success in many in- 
stances. However, the indiscriminate ap- 
plication of sociometry is—as is true of 
other techniques—foredoomed to failure. 
For success it is essential that manage- 
ment have a democratic approach to its 
workers, recognize the importance of 
group relations, and manifest an interest 
in worker preferences. The sociometric 
approach must allow social situations to 
define themselves and allow the partici- 
pants in the situation to define the nature 
of their own needs and problems. Any 
adequate handling of such procedures as 
have been illustrated here should be 
based on objective study and a recogni- 
tion of social stimuli impinging upon 
the worker, his attitudes and expectations. 
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This is necessary, for the nature of the 
group influence is in a large part de- 
termined by the person-to-person rela- 
tions within the group. 


Sociometric methods are indigenous to 
mutual trust and confidence between 
worker and management, and their ap- 
plication in a situation devoid of these 
conditions will never yield successful re- 
sults. The methods of sociometry per- 
mit the worker to ventilate his needs and 
interests and allow him to his advantage 
to determine in part the social structure 
of the group in which he operates. Atti- 
tudes and values prevailing in the group 
are reflected by these measurements, and 
the interpersonal relationships established 
are realistic and meaningful. Their 
proper utilization extends democracy 
into the workplace. 
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Employee Satisfaction and Effectiveness: 
Some Questions for Discussion 


A NUMBER of highly provocative questions regarding employee satisfaction and 
effectiveness were posed in the course of an address by Milton M. Mandell before 
a recent meeting of the International Institute of Administrative Sciences at Belgium. 
Mr. Mandell, of the United States Civil Service Commission, attending as an 
American representative, raised the following questions—many of which could be 
used as discussion themes in supervisory training conferences and in other types 
of management meetings: 


1. In preparing a program to increase employee satisfaction and effectiveness, 
to what extent does one have to consider the psychology of the individuals 
involved? How relevant are the following findings from research work? 


a) Men and women differ in the satisfactions they seek in employment. 
b) Different age groups seek different satisfactions in employment. 
c) Persons of different skill levels seek different satisfactions. 


d) Some persons prefer not to have supervisors who are interested in em- 
ployee participation (according to Ohio State University Leadership 
Studies). 

e) There is a high correlation between employees’ attitudes and their basic 
personality structure, according to the results of research of Sears Roebuck. 
Thus it has been concluded that a company “hires attitudes.” 


. To what extent are indirect management actions an important influence on 
employee satisfaction? 


a) To what extent are employee satisfactions and actions influenced by the 
types of persons who receive promotions? (The term “types of persons” 
refers to such factors as personal characteristics, technical knowledge, in- 
dustriousness, and length of service with the company.) 


b) Aside from direct benefits, to what extent does the establishment of 
training programs increase employee satisfaction by causing the employee 
to think that “the company must be interested in the employees if it 
establishes training programs”? 


To what extent does an employee get satisfaction if he knows that the 
organization has high selection standards and that he can boast that he 
has been able to meet these standards? 


To what extent does the employee get satisfaction because his organization 
has a good reputation for effectiveness and for accomplishing what it has set 
out to do? 


3. Are “employee satisfaction” and “employee effectiveness” synonymous? 
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Measuring Supervisory Training: 
The Sociometric Approach 


JOSEPH M. RICH 


Training Coordinator 
Sharp & Dohme, Inc., Philadelphia 


Here is a case account of how one company, which is outstanding for its supervisory 
and executive training programs, used sociometry as a tool for evaluating the results 
of its supervisory training. Among other things, this study indicated conclusively 
that the learning which takes place during a training course is by no means limited 
to the topics scheduled for discussion and that the other changes which occur— 
primarily in the area of group relations—may have an even greater influence upon 


the quality of supervision. 


CONFERENCE COURSES in the basics of 
supervision have been widely used as a 
method of introducing supervisory per- 
sonnel to a range of administrative prob- 
lems. Ours at Sharp & Dohme was orig- 
inally patterned in part after the one de- 
veloped by the Esso Training Center at 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. Our own version 
consists of 15, two-hour, controlled con- 
ferences held twice weekly during work- 
ing hours. The present program in- 
cludes discussions of industrial organiza- 
tion, economics of the drug industry, the 
supervisor's job, job evaluation, incentive 
system, selection of new employees, job 
instruction, employee morale, personnel 
policies, labor relations, grievances, 
discipline, quality control and budgets. 
Members of the group, which is limited 
to 15, are selected by their Division Di- 
rectors who are the top operating man- 
agers of the company. All Division Di- 
rectors are invited to send subordinates 
to this program, and every attempt is 
made to create a balanced, heterogeneous 
group, representative of a wide range of 
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company activities. Typically, the mem- 
bership of a Basics group will be repre- 
sentative of four or more major divisions 
of the company, including several widely 
divergent sections of the very large Pro- 
duction Division. 

From the beginning an effort has been 
made to develop continuing and varied 
methods of appraising the success of the 
undertaking as a whole and in terms of 
its parts. The program was inaugurated 
in 1947 with a pilot group made up en- 
tirely of conference leaders, most of 
whom held high-ranking positions in our 
management; since then it has been pre- 
sented nine times. Seven different evalu- 
ative techniques have been used with one 
or more groups. These include the meas- 
ures of the amount of participation and 
the computation of the index of par- 
ticipation, ratings of each conference im- 
mediately following the meeting by mem- 
bers of the group, forced rankings of all 
conferences at the end of the series by 
members of the group, a formal plan for 
encouraging the group to suggest topics 
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for additional training, letters of evalua- 
tion by the trainees to their bosses and, 
most recently, the sociometric analysis of 
group relationship. 


Sociometry as a Tool for Evaluation 


The Basics program was set up to help 
those relatively new to supervisory and 
salaried staff positions learn things which 
they were likely to need to perform their 
jobs most effectively. Since the begin- 
ning it has also been sold to management 
as a method of helping members of each 
group learn something about one an- 
other’s work and about each other—and 
thereby learn to work together. We have 
always maintained that something hap- 
pens to an individual during his experi- 
ence in this program—something in ad- 
dition to the facts, techniques and skills 
which he learns from the course content. 
The sociometric method! seemed to offer 
a way of testing this belief. 


Sociometry is simply the study of inter- 
personal relations within a group. In the 
sociometric test each member of the 
group is asked to write down the 
names of other members of the 
group in terms of his feelings toward 
them. The Friendship Test or scale, used 
first, is particularly adaptable to initial 
testing because the items in it can be 
interpreted differently by each person 
participating. It is, therefore, easy to 
administer. It is also a very real measur- 
ing stick, for considered broadly, friend- 
ship is the nature of human relations 
itself. On the friendship scale each of 
the 11 participating members was asked 
to put down the names of two other 
members of the group in each of the fol- 
lowing six categories: (1) This person 
is one of my best friends; (2) this per- 
son is a friend of mine; (3) this person 


1 Jennings, H. H., Sociometry in Group Relations, 
American Counci] on Education, Washington, 1948. 
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seems all right to me; (4) this person 
may be all right but I don’t know; (5) 
this person I would not enjoy having as 
a friend; and (6) this person I would 
not want for a friend of mine. Some 
members knew each other well from 
working together over a period of years. 
Others, particularly those new to the com- 
pany, were relatively unacquainted with- 
in the group at this point. They were, 
nevertheless, asked to attempt to assign 
positions to each of the other members 
of the group but were permitted to omit 
one or more names if they felt they 
had to. 

The first scale was administered at the 
end of an introductory conference. Dur- 
ing the preceding two hours the president 
of the company had met briefly with the 
group. Then the members had intro- 
duced themselves and described their 
backgrounds and present jobs to the 
group. Finally, the author had discussed 
with them the course content and the 
conference technique, and had conducted 
a rather loosely-controlled conference 
concerning what sort of written record 
the group wished to make of the con- 
ference program. 

The second sociometric test was given 
in the same fashion as the previous one, 
at the beginning of the second meeting 
of the group. Although several days had 
intervened, no group activity had taken 
place between the first and second tests. 
The second test, like the first, was not 
announced in advance. It differed from 
the first in that the six categories were 
worded in terms of work companionship 
or the feelings which one individual 
might have about working with another. 
The same sequence of tests was repeated, 
unannounced, at the end of the 15-con- 
ference series. Friendship was given at 
the end of one meeting and work com- 
panionship at the beginning of the next. 
Results of the first two tests were re- 
ported back to group members during 
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the second week in such a way that each 
could tell how the group felt toward him 
but could not identify other individuals. 
This procedure was followed again for 
the last two tests. 

The materials from any one socio- 
metric test can be analyzed in a wide 
variety of ways. In addition, there are 
interesting comparisons to be made be- 
tween the results of the Friendship Test 
and those of the Work Companionship 
test. Finally, and perhaps most interest- 
ing of all, it is possible to study the 
changes which take place as a group 
develops over a period of time—in this 
case seven weeks. 


The First Test — Friendship 


The first Friendship Test can be 
studied in terms of the prevailing group 
atmosphere, in terms of the various sub- 
groups or cliques which existed, and in 
terms of the group feelings toward par- 
ticular individuals. The total number 
of names written down in any category 
by all individuals indicated a healthy 
feeling of freedom to respond.? Ac- 
ceptance responses are those characterized 
by the phrase best friend, friend or seems 
all right. Rejection categories include 
may be all right, would not enjoy, or 
would not want as a friend. In all, the 
group response to the first test indicated 
a generally favorable atmosphere. Most 
members accepted more of the other 
members of the group on a friendship 
basis than they rejected. But they were 
willing also to put down on a signed 
paper, for confidential use of the Train- 
2A summary of the statistical results of this study 
is available, upon requests to the author. Tests 
and methods of treating data used in this study 
are to be found in the Sociometric Analysis Kit 

sublished by Stanford S. Kight and Harold C. 

eppert of Temple University, Philadelphia. Guid- 
ance and supervision of this study were generously 


given by Dr. Kight, who is Director of the Fels 
Group Dynamics Center. 
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ing Staff, the names of others toward 
whom they did not expect to feel friend- 
ly. The fact that about two-fifths of the 
total names recorded were in rejection 
categories is particularly significant since 
these were adults operating in a very 
real situation—their jobs. 

In order to study the data, the group 
was divided, on paper, into two potential 
cliques. The Oldtimers had longer com- 
pany service, were promoted from the 
ranks, and included three engineers. 
While company experience of the five 
Oldtimers ranged from two and one-half 
up to 10 years, only Don, an engineer, 
had been on the salaried staff for more 
than two years. The Newcomers had 
less company service, were hired from 
outside and included three accountants. 
The six Newcomers had all been hired 
directly into salaried positions. The 
most senior of these, Seth, an account- 
ant, had joined the company during the 
Summer of 1950 or less than a year and 
one-half before this series of conferences. 
The newest, Fred, a control pharmacist, 
had just two months company experience 
when this group participated in the 
Basics. 


Results 


When the responses made by members 
of these two groups on the first Friend- 
ship Test were compared, two patterns 


were evident. Our hypothetical cliques 
seemed to exist in reality, though it is 
doubtful whether they were recognized 
by members of the group. The Old- 
timers tended to accept one another 
rather well or were more likely to choose 
one another as friends than to choose 
members of the newer group. There was 
also evidence of acceptance within the 


8 Names and positions within the organization have, 
of course, been camouflaged. 
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Newcomers group, though this was not 
nearly so strong as among the Oldtimers. 
The two cliques were by no means 
mutually exclusive. Second, there was 
considerable acceptance between work- 
associates, even in opposite cliques. Plot- 
ting the relationships on a sociograph or 
schematic chart revealed this fact which 
we should have anticipated, but did not. 
The engineers chose one another as 
friends and the accountants did likewise. 
But a third triangle of mutual choices 
was made up of Vince, an Oldtimer pro- 
duction scheduler; George, an Oldtimer 
production supervisor; and Fred, a New- 
comer control pharmacist. It appeared 
that Fred had built a firmer friendship 
with his close work-associates in a few 
months than others in the plant had built 
with them over the years. That this may, 
in part, have been due to Fred’s per- 
sonality was suggested by his selection as 
a friend by two of the accountants as 
well. 


The Second Test — Work Companionship 


The second scale differs in substituting 
work companionship as a criteria for 
judgment instead of friendship. This was 
administered at the beginning of the 
second meeting to measure any differ- 
ences which the members might feel in 
evaluating one another on this basis. 
Results for the group as a whole showed 
a marked increase from the already satis- 
tory willingness to respond; in fact, most 
people put down nearly every name. Re- 
lationships between the Oldtimers and the 
Newcomers remained about the same as 
on the Friendship Test; the number of 
mutual acceptances in addition to those 
among work-associates increased from 
two to four. Acceptance within work- 
associate groups became less secure when 
George, the production supervisor, failed 
to indicate any strong desire to work 
with Vince, the production scheduler. 


Seven Weeks Growth — 
Friendship and Work Companionship 


The third test was a repetition of the 
friendship schedule and was given 14 
group meetings, or seven weeks, later. 
The fourth, work companionship, was 
given at the start of the sixteenth and 
final meeting. Comparison of the group 
atmosphere as revealed by the tests at 
the beginning and at the end of the 
course showed several significant changes. 
In terms of the entire group there was a 
greater tendency after seven weeks to- 
ward acceptance of one another as friends 
or as work companions. But there were 
also changes in relations between the 
Oldtimers and the Newcomers: First, the 
Oldtimers had closed ranks and were 
now even more apt to choose one another 
for friends or work companions than at 
the beginning of the series. In terms of 
work companionship this may have been 
due to an increasing awareness among 
those who had not previously been 
thrown together that experience as an 
hourly worker or years in the plant do 
have significance. Second, the Newcom- 
ers remained a group but did not tend 
to grow together during the series. In- 
stead, they showed an increasing tend- 
ency to choose members of the Oldtimers 
group. This suggested a desire to gain 
acceptance for themselves from more ex- 
perienced members of first-level super- 
vision. The Oldtimers as a group did 
not return this interest; their view of the 
newer men remained about equal parts 
acceptance and rejection. Third, only 
the production work-associate group 
which had appeared in the first Friend- 
ship Test, then disappeared in the first 
Work Companionship Test, appeared in 
both of the later test situations. The en- 
gineers held firm on friendship, then 
partially broke ranks on the final work 
companionship schedule; also Seth, an 
accountant, failed to choose Bill, another 
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accountant, on either of the last two 
tests. Mutual selections apart from the 
three work-associate groups continued to 
increase from test to test. New relation- 
ships had developed during the group 
process. 


Some Cases in Point 


Before summing up, let me describe 
briefly what happened to the group re- 
action toward a few of the members. 
Seth is an accountant. Relatively young 
and new to the company, he was knowl- 
edgeable on almost every subject dis- 
cussed. He was by far the most active 
participant in each conference of the 
series. His participation was such that the 
author found it necessary to warn con- 
ference leaders not to permit Seth to 
dominate their meetings to the exclusion 
of other members; this measure was not, 
of course, known to members of the 
group. On the first two tests Seth was 
the most sought after member of the 
group. On the later Friendship Test, 
group feelings were mixed. He was ac- 
tively chosen by some, actively rejected 
by several others. In the final work com- 
panionship schedule Seth was actively 
rejected. Though it is impossible to in- 
terpret this change with complete ac- 
curacy, perhaps the group had learned 
that it is difficult to work alongside such 
a domineering personality. 

Joe is a bacteriologist at one of the 
branch plants 12 miles from the home 
office. He had been with the firm only 
five months and because of his work 
location was not well acquainted at the 
start of this course. Chronologically the 
oldest among our Newcomers, he joined 
the company without previous industrial 
experience. In the first Friendship Test, 
Joe was neither accepted nor rejected, 
being usually classed as seems all right 
or may be all right. But as the tests 
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continued, Joe was more actively rejected 
by the group. 

Howard is an engineer. Calm, soft- 
spoken and seldom speaking, he had 
greatest company seniority among the 
entire group. He was also the most re- 
cently promoted, having only five months 
previously been an hourly employee. 
Howard was rejected by the group on 
both of the first two tests. Thirty group- 
hours, or seven weeks later, Howard had 
been discovered by his associates and 
was among the most highly chosen on 
both scales. 

Finally, Floyd, a supervisor of bio- 
logical manufacturing, was just out of 
college. Being new and highly special- 
ized, he was not well known around the 
plant. In group meetings he participated 
hardly at all. Floyd, from first test to 


last, was most likely to be assigned to a 
neutral point on the scale: one with 
whom I would work or might be all right 


to work with. 


Summary 


The Basics of Supervision conference 
course was established at Sharp & Dohme 
to help supervisors meet their admini- 
strative problems. We had always be- 
lieved that group experience also helped 
supervisors from different parts of the 
ccmpany learn to appreciate one another 
and to work together. Sociometric meth- 
ods seemed to offer some possibility of 
measuring group characteristics and 
group change during the seven-week 
series. 

Initial testing on the friendship scale 
revealed an atmosphere in which members 
of the group tended to accept one an- 
other. They also felt free to indicate re- 
jection when they wished. Tentative di- 
vision of the group into Oldtimers and 
Newcomers showed some clique forma- 
tion along this line of division. Likewise 
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there were three small cliques made up 
of engineers, accountants and production 
supervisors, respectively. A second test, 
given at the next group meeting, showed 
no significant differences between choos- 
ing group members as friends and choos- 
ing them as work companions. There 
was, however, preliminary indication of 
several trends which appeared more 
clearly in later tests. 

At the end of the course both tests 
were repeated on separate days. The 
results revealed that group members had 
come to accept one another even more 
than before, though they still felt free to 
reject. The Oldtimers had become much 
more of an in-group in accepting one an- 
other. The Newcomers had not changed 
in their mildly favorable attitude toward 
each other, but showed considerable in- 
terest in gaining greater acceptance from 
the Oldtimers. 

Only in terms of total interaction 
among the entire group did the two work 
companionship scales differ from the two 
friendship scales. Group members were 
almost universally willing to evaluate one 
another as work companions, particularly 
as acceptable work companions. They 
were slightly less willing to evaluate 
other group members on a friendship 
basis. 

Studies of the changing positions of 
various group members as the series 
progressed were also very interesting. 
One individual, well accepted at first, was 
rejected when the group came to know 
him better. The converse was true in 
another case. Another failed to arouse 
any strong feeling of acceptance or re- 
jection. A fourth, neutral at first, grad- 
ually aroused feelings of rejection. The 
present study was too incomplete to per- 
mit any conclusions as to why these 
changes in individual positions occurred 
in our group, except where behavior was 
carefully observed. However, changes 


did take place in interpersonal relations 
during the progress of our Basics course. 


Conclusion 


It should be remembered that, im- 
properly used, sociometry can be a dan- 
gerous weapon instead of a useful tool. 
Individuals should receive the group 
evaluation of themselves, but no socio- 
metric information concerning one per- 
son can properly be divulged to another. 

The sociometric method has been 
shown a useful tool in gauging group at- 
mosphere and in measuring some aspects 
of group development. Further investi- 
gation will be needed to discover the 
full range of uses to which this technique 
can be put in industrial training situa- 
tions. Questions may be raised in terms 
of changes which take place in the 
amount of acceptance received by vari- 
ous members of a group. If a man, well 
liked at first, gradually arouses rejection 
among associates during a 30-hour pro- 
gram which is due to come to an end, 
what kind of feelings does he arouse in 
subordinates or associates who must con- 
tinue to work with him? What is the 
effect upon his work associates of a man 
who is rejected by his peers throughout 
the course? Such _ individuals are 
brought into business organizations or 
promoted to their higher positions be- 
cause they have worthwhile talents. Can 
we perhaps help to predict the future 
success of an individual in getting along 
with others on the job? Or can those 
who are not readily accepted be helped 
to gain acceptance and thereby make 
themselves and the talents they possess 
more useful to the organization? 


In our own group this study has in- 
dicated that the learning which takes 
place during a training course is by no 
means limited to the topics scheduled for 
discussion. The other changes which 
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take place may have an even greater in- 
fluence upon the quality of supervision 
and the quantity of production. These 
changes are primarily in the area of 
group relations. Acceptances given and 
received on a sociometric test may be 
thought of as channels of communication, 
for we usually accept ideas only from 
people whom we accept. Similarly, re- 
jections may be considered blockades to 
effective communication. If this is true, 
what happens to organizational progress 
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Newcomers obtain maximum benefit from 
the wide experience of their more senior 
fellow-supervisors? Will the experienced 
men allow themselves to profit from the 
recent schooling or other plant experi- 
ence of the Newcomers? And what 
about training techniques which permit 
these non-productive developments to 
occur or even fail to recognize the 
changes? 

Properly used, the sociometric method 
should be useful as a means of studying 


when the Oldtimers close ranks and hold 


industrial training programs wherever 
new people at arm’s length? Can the 


human relations is an important factor. 


Electronics: New Tool for Motion Study 


THERE'S NOTHING new in the fact that you can’t teach an old dog new tricks, but 
University of Wisconsin psychologists are now using electronics to find out why 
it’s sometimes hard to teach new tricks to humans. Under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Karl U. Smith, a group of University psychologists are making a scientific 
study of the various motions that go into simple and complex tasks, and electronic 
devices are saving them thousands of hours and millions of feet of motion picture 
film—the traditional tool used by scientists in the study of moving objects. 


To make these studies possible, scientists at the University have invented a 
number of electrical devices in which a human subject acts as a key. As he 
conducts his assigned task, he opens and closes various electrical circuits which 
time each movement. 


“The electronic methods of motion analysis can be used to investigate the validity 
of principles of time-study used in industry,” Professor Smith points out. “These 
principles have never been subjected to careful scientific scrutiny, even though 
industry is turning more and more to methods for study of human motion in setting 
up work standards and wage incentives.” 


One of the important things so far discovered is that the same movement in dif- 
ferent work situations may take different periods of time—thus upsetting an old 
time-study rule of thumb. 


“Learning the motions involved in assembly tasks, in such things as tracking— 
like driving a car—and in operating machine controls is mainly an improvement 
of hand manipulation. The travel movements of transferring the hand from one 
place to another in these tasks are not improved much, if at all, by learning,” Pro- 
fessor Smith reports. 


Experiments also show that learning does not actually result in the creation of 
any new relationships between the many movements required for a task—instead, 
each movement remains a kind of separate event even after long periods of practice. 


As an example, Profesor Smith points to the difficulty many persons have ex- 
perienced in changing from the old style gear shift to one on the steering shaft 
of modern cars. “Motion analysis studies show there are strange effects when 
movements are transferred from one pattern to another,” says Professor Smith. 
“The interference effects of previous learning will carry over for long periods of 
time—which probably accounts for the difficulties of teaching old dogs new tricks.” 





A New Management Tool: The 
Multi-Relational Sociometric Survey 


IRVING R. WESCHLER, ROBERT TANNENBAUM, and EUGENE TALBOT 


Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California, Los Angeles 


This article describes a new survey technique which provides useful information 
concerning the impact of interpersonal relationships upon the effectiveness of the 
formal organization. It indicates the degree of understanding, conformity, and satis- 
faction of individuals with regard to the prescribed organization structure; the 
degree to which communications are understood and the ways in which they need 
to be improved; and it also affords insights into relationships as they actually are 
found, compared to the way the many people involved would like them to be. 
The technique involved is a new one and must be subjected to further research— 
which, as this report suggests, is more than justified by the results obtained thus far. 


THE MULTI-RELATIONAL Sociometric Sur- 
vey (the M.S.S.) is a technique devel- 
oped by the authors to provide informa- 
tion about the interpersonal relationships 
within an organization which may have 
a bearing upon the effectiveness of its 
functioning. It was first utilized in a 
study of two divisions of a Southern 
California naval research laboratory.* 


The usual attitude cr morale surveys* 
are widely used today by business firms 


1F,. Massarik, R. Tannenbaum, M. Kahane, and I. 
R. Weschler, “Organizational Structure and Soci- 
ometric Choice: A Multi-relational Approach,” to 
be published in the near future. 

2 J. Tiffin, ‘““The Uses and Potentialities of Attitude 
urveys in Industrial Relations,” Proceedings of 
the Second Annual Meeting, Industrial Relations 
Research Association, December, 1949, pp. 204-212. 


because they facilitate the upward flow 
of communications, providing managers 
with valuable insights into the views and 
feelings of their employees. These sur- 
veys are successful in spotting some 
organizational deficiencies; the M.S.S. 
promises to discover others. 


The Multi-relational Socigmetric Survey 


The Multi-relational Sociometric Sur- 
vey involves a new application of sociom- 
etry,> the study of interpersonal rela- 


8C. P. Loomis and H. G. Pepinsky, “Sociometry, 
, 1937-1947: Theory and Methods,” Sociometry, 
Vol. 11, No. 3, 1948, pp. 262-286. C. H. Proctor 
and C. P. Loomis, “Analysis of Sociometric Data,” 
in M. Jahoda, M. Deutsch, and S. Cook, eds., 
Research Methods in Social Relations, Vol. II, 
Dryden Press, New York, 1951, pp. 561-585. 





AutHors’ Note: This is the second report of the Human Relations Research Group, Institute of 
Industrial Relations, University of California, Los Angeles, completed under a grant from the U.S. 
Navy Office of Naval Research. This group is headed by Dr. Robert Tannenbaum. Special appre- 
ciation is due to Messrs. Fred Massarik and Murray Kahane and to Mrs. Jacqueline Gordon for 
their suggestions, helpful criticisms, and invaluable research and clerical assistance. 
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tionships within groups. In the conven- 
tional sociometric survey, only one or 
two questions are used in an attempt to 
get at the nature of relationships as they 
refer to effective group functioning. Jen- 
kins,* for instance, learned much about 
the determinants of morale in two naval 
air squadrons by asking all men to state 
anonymously their personal preferences 
as to men they knew whom they would 
like to have fly beside them and those 
whom they would not like to have fly 
beside them. Jenkins discovered that the 
group structures revealed through these 
questions were variously related to mo- 
rale. The present writers have felt that 
even more might be discovered about 
effective group functioning if all the 
significant interpersonal relationships 
which exist within any given group were 
identified and analyzed. Such identifica- 
tion and analysis is made possible 
through the use of the Multi-relational 
Sociometric Survey. 

The M.S.S. is multi-relational in two 
ways. First, it recognizes that in any 
organization people relate to each other 
through various activities, such as order 
giving, initiation of promotion, merit 
rating, and others. Second, it recognizes 
that there are also qualitatively different 
relationships within activities. Different 
types of relationships—the prescribed, 
perceived, actual, desired, and rejected— 
may be found within each activity. The 
M.S.S. is thus designed to identify five 
qualitatively different types of relation- 
ships within a number of significant ac- 
tivities. 

With respect to activities, the M.S.S. 
must be a custom-tailored instrument. 
In each organization in which it is used 
J. G. Jenkins, “The Nominating Technique, Its 
Uses and Limitations,’’ as quoted by D. Krech and 
R. S. Crutchfield, Theory and Problems of Social 


Psychology, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1948, pp. 405-408. 
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the significant activities through which 
people relate to each other must be iden- 
tified. These activities will vary between 
work settings. For example, handling 
grievances or requesting transfers may 
be important and well-defined activities 
in one organization, while in another 
they may not be important or clearly 
specified. Again, exchanging ideas may 
be a significant activity in a research 
organization, while training replacements 
may be more relevant for the average 
department store. The identification of 
the significant activities can be done 
through observation and interviews with 
responsible personnel. 

Once the significant activities have 
been decided upon, attention must be 
given to the relationships within each of 
these activities. First, the prescribed or 
officially defined relationships are deter- 
mined. The M.S.S. then utilizes the 
questionnaire technique to obtain con- 
fidentially the following additional infor- 
mation from every member of the organ- 
ization: 

The names of individuals with whom 


they are supposed to deal in each of these 
activities. 

The names of individuals with whom they 
actually deal in each of these activities. 

The names of individuals with whom they 
would most like to deal in each of these 
activities. 

The names of individuals with whom they 
would least like to deal in each of these 
activities. 


This information provides us with the 
following qualitatively different relation- 
ships for each of the significant activi- 
ties: 

1. The Prescribed, representing the or- 
ganizationally defined relationships, as 
spelled out through organization charts, 
interviews with managers in positions of 
authority, and the like. (A, the plant man- 
ager, states that B is supervised by C.) 

2. The Perceived, representing the under- 
standing of people in the organization con- 
cerning the prescribed relationships. (B 
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thinks that D is supposed to be his super- 
visor; he does not realize that C has been 
prescribed for this role.) 


3. The Actual,5 representing the relation- 
ships which really do exist. (B sees him- 
self in fact supervised by D, and not by C, 
as prescribed.) 


4. The Desired, representing the relation- 
ships which people would like to see. (B 
would like to be directly supervised by A.) 

5. The Rejected, representing the relation- 
ships which people would not like to see. 
(B does not like D as a superior, though he 
sees himself in fact supervised by D.) 

The M.S.S. permits all respondents to 
choose any person on any activity under 
consideration. 


A Specific IMustration 


For purposes of illustration let us use 
“order-giving,” a significant activity in 
an organization being surveyed. In this 
organization, we might find an individual 
called Brown, whose superiors are asked: 

1. Who according to the organization 
chart is supposed to give orders to Brown? 

(This establishes the Prescribed relation- 

ship.) 

Brown, himself, would in turn be ques- 
tioned as follows: 
2. Who is supposed to give you orders in 
your work? (The Perceived.) 


3. Who actually gives you orders in your 
work? (The Actual.) 


5 This is not truly an “actual” relationship; it is 
instead a “perceived actual’ relationship, since its 
existence is not objectively verified. 
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4. If it were up to you to decide, whom 
would you choose to give you orders in 
your work? (The Desired.) 


5. If it were up to you to decide, whom 
would you least want to give you orders 
in your work? (The Rejected.) 


Brown’s choices and those of two of 
his fellow workers are presented in 
Figure 1. This presentation is not an 
essential step in the M.S.S. procedure, 
but will help the reader get a clearer 
view of the available data. Code num- 
bers are used rather than names because 
they are easier to deal with and because 
they help to respect the confidence of the 
respondents. In this illustration we have 
placed along the vertical axis the code 
numbers of the individuals doing the 
choosing; along the horizontal are listed 
the various qualitative relationships with- 
in the “order-giving” activity. Thus, for 
example, all of Brown’s choices with re- 
gard to “order giving” are entered on 
the top horizontal line. 


The first step in processing the M.S.S. 
data is to record the choices in a way 
which relates choosers and chosen to 
each other. For this purpose a matrix 
is proposed which lists all the choosers 
on the vertical axis and the chosen on 
the horizontal axis. In this way the mem- 
bers of any organization appear twice, 


-once in the vertical column and once in 


the horizontal row. The horizontal is 
likely to be longer than the vertical, since 
some of the choices refer to individuals 





FIGURE 1 


CHOICES OF THREE INDIVIDUALS (IN CopE NUMBERS) FOR “ORDER GIVING” 


Code 
Number 


(Name) 


Prescribed Perceived 


Actual Desired Rejected 


130 
131 (Jones) 136 136 


(Brown) 136 136 136 136, 137 


136 138 


132 138 138 136 


(Smith) 136 
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outside the group, or may be unspecified 
(such as “anyone will do” or “no one 
in particular’). 

A set of symbols permits quick record- 
ing and identification of the relationships 
which may exist between two individuals. 
The symbols are: 


1) I to indicate a prescribed relationship 
2) O to indicate a perceived relationship 
3) X to indicate an actual relationship 
4) + to indicate a desired relationship 
5) — to indicate a rejected relationship 


Since each of the symbols is placed in 
a definite position in a matrix cell (see 
Figure 2) the absence of a symbol within 
any given cell indicates a lack of relation- 
ship. 
The data originally presented in Figure 
1 are recorded as follows in the matrix 
previously referred to (see Figure 3, 
which presents a portion of the matrix). 
This partial matrix shows the choices of 
three individuals, Brown (130), Jones 
(131), and Smith (132), with regard to 
individuals 136, 137, and 138 for the 
activity of “order giving.” The choices 
made by these three persons would ap- 
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pear, along with those of everyone else 
in the organizational unit, in the com- 
plete matrix. A separate matrix is com- 
pleted for each activity being investigated. 

A comprehensive view of the data 
which the M.S.S. yields can be gained by 
the reader from the following three- 
dimensional diagram (see Figure 4). 
Four basic variables presented by the 
diagram are people who choose, people 
who are chosen, activities, and the quali- 
tatively different relationships within ac- 
tivities. The various activities are repre- 
sented by vertical cross sections along 
the z-axis through a rectangular block. 
For each of these activities, the choosers 
are listed along the vertical y-axis, and 
the chosen along the horizontal x-axis. 
The five relationships within activities 
are found in the individual cells of the 
various matrices. For all activities, the 
choices available to one individual (133) 
are represented by a horizontal cross sec- 
tion, and the choices potentially receiv- 
able by him are represented by a vertical 
cross section. 


FIGURE 2 


SPATIAL ARRANGEMENT OF SYMBOLS FOR FIVE 
RELATIONSHIPS 








O 
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FIGURE 3 


ParRTIAL MATRIX OF RELATIONSHIPS FOR THE ACTIVITY “ORDER GIVING” 


2136 137 


NO  UNSPECI- 


138 ~ ANSWER FIED OTHERS 



































Analyzing the Data 


The Multi-relational Sociometric Sur- 
vey yields a wealth of data. These can 
be analyzed from two major points of 
view. We can look at the choices given 
by one, by a group, or by all of the 
individuals for one or all of the activi- 
ties; or we can examine the choices re- 
ceived by one, by a group, or by all of 
the individuals for one or all of the 
activities. Both of these include the five 
qualitatively different relationships with- 
in activities—the prescribed, perceived, 
actual, desired, and rejected. 


Many summaries can be developed 


from the data. These summaries can be 
prepared, with reference both to choices 
given and choices received, for one or a 
group of supervisors, foremen, branch 
heads, nonmanagers, and the like. For 
choices given, there are four relevant 
summaries: 
1. For each activity, the choices of one in- 
dividual or a group of individuals (one 


or more horizontal rows on any given 
matrix). 














a Sng Tete Re eet 


: 


2. For all activities, the choices of one in- 
dividual or a group of individuals (one 
or more horizontal cross sections of the 
three-dimensional block). 


. For each activity, the choices of all in- 
dividuals (a single completed matrix). 
. For all activities, the choices of all in- 
dividuals (the complete three-dimension- 


al block). 


For choices received there are two 
relevant summaries: 


5. For each activity, the choices received 
by one individual or a group of in- 
dividuals (one or more vertical columns 
on any given matrix). 


. For all activities, the choices received 
by one individual or a group of indi- 
viduals (one or more vertical cross sec- 
tions of the three-dimensional block). 


Numerous indices can be calculated 
from the summaries which involve choices 
given. The most meaningful of these are 
included under the following headings: 

a. Indices of Understanding, referring to 

the degree to which people perceive cor- 


rectly the role which is prescribed for 
them in the organization. 


. Indices of Conformity, referring to the 
degree to which the actual behavior of 
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people conforms to the prescribed, per- 
ceived, desired, and/or rejected rela- 
tionships within activities. 


Indices of Satisfaction, referring to the 
acceptance or rejection of others which 
people indicate with regard to the pre- 
scribed, perceived, and actual relation- 
ships within activities. 


A number of indices will be described 
for all of the above categories. These 
indices require different interpretations, 
depending upon whether they are com- 
puted on the basis of (1) the choices of 
one individual or a group of individuals 
for one activity, (2) the choices of one 
individual or a group of individuals for 
all activities, (3) the choices of all indi- 
viduals for one activity, or (4) the 
choices of all individuals for all activities. 
These indices are by no means the only 
ones that may be computed; they have 
been selected because they provide the 
most meaningful information.® 


One Index of Understanding is: 
IO Degree of Understanding of Pre- 
scribed Relationships. (What per cent 
of the prescribed relationships are 
also perceived relationships? ) 


Indices of Conformity are: 


Degree of Conformity with Pre- 
scribed Relationships. (What per cent 
of the prescribed relationships are 
also actual relationshizs? ) 


Degree of Conformity with Perceived 
Relationships. (What per cent of the 
perceived relationships are also actual 
relationships? ) 


Degree of Conformity with the Un- 
derstood (Correctly Perceived) Rela- 
tionships. (What per cent of the un- 
derstood relationships are also actual 
relationships? ) 


6These indices are computed by taking the sum 
of all cases which include the relevant symbols 
under consideration regardless of what other sym- 


bols appear. For example, IO is the sum of all 
sociometric patterns that contain I0, i.e., I0, 
10x, 10X+, IOX—, 10+, and I10—. 


Some Indices of Satisfaction are: 


| A ae 
I I 


Degree of Satisfaction 
(or Dissatisfaction) 
with Prescribed Rela- 
tionships. (What per 
cent of the prescribed 
relationships are also 
desired or rejected re- 
lationships? ) 


Degree of Satisfaction 
(or Dissatisfaction) 
with Perceived Rela- 
tionships. (What per 
cent of the perceived 
relationships are also 
desired or rejected re- 
lationships? ) 


Degree of Satisfaction 
(or Dissatisfaction) 
with Understood (Cor- 
rectly Perceived) Rela- 
tionships. (What per 
cent of the understood 
relationships are also 
desired or rejected re- 
lationships? ) 





Degree of Satisfaction 
(or Dissatisfaction) 
with Conformity to 
Understood (Correctly 
Perceived) _Relation- 
ships. (What per cent 
of the understood and 
actual relationships are 
also desired or rejected 
relationships? ) 7 


™Numerous other representative indices of under- 
standing, conformity, and satisfaction are listed 
here for the reader’s information. These include 
(a) the following indices of understanding: 10+ 0, 
IOX+IX, IOX~OX; (b) the following indices of 
conformity: X+—+, X..+..—, IOX++10+4; 
and (c) the following indices of. satisfaction: 
IX4++IX or IX.+IX, OX++OX or 
OX — +—OX. It should be made clear that all of 
the above indices deal with percentages of rela- 
tionships, not percentages of individuals. This is 
due to the fact that an individual may make, at 
times, more than one choice for any given rela- 
tionship within a single activity. This problem 
of multiple choices can be treated in the following 
manner: For example, if O is taken as a base, 
there are three categories of individuals who con- 
tribute to this denominator: (a) those who per- 
ceive correctly, (b) those who perceive correctly, 
but who also perceive incorrectly (this may arise 
in ill-defined organizational activities, such as 
initiation of promotions or handling grievances), 
and (c) those who perceive incorrectly. By or- 
ganizing this material in fourfold and other 
contingency tables (see H. Zeisel, Say It With 
Figures, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1950, 
3rd ed., ch. 8), the significant relationships can 
be determined without the distortion caused by 
multiple choices. 
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The accompanying illustration should 
help to indicate the value of some of these 
indices. Let us assume that we are con- 
cerned with only three specific indices— 
one of understanding, one of conformity, 
and one of satisfaction—derived from the 
choices of all individuals in the organiza- 
tion for each of three activities (see 
Figure 5). 

These select indices show, first, that 
the prescribed relationships for initiating 
promotions are better understood than 
those for order giving or handling griev- 
ances; second, that the people in this 
organization conform more closely to the 
relationships that are prescribed for them 
with respect to promotions than with re- 
spect to order-giving and grievances; 
anc, finally, that people are more satis- 
fied with the prescribed relationships as 
they exist for order-giving than with 
those for promotions and grievances. 
Additional meaning can be found in the 
comparison of these indices for each 
activity separately. As an example, the 
indices for order-giving show that more 
people understand and desire the pre- 
scribed relationships than actually con- 
form to them. This may be due to the 
fact that a top supervisor exercises au- 
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thority with respect to order-giving 
which he was supposed to delegate to his 
subordinate superiors. 


The summaries which deal with choices 
received can be analyzed in two ways. 
We can examine the choices received by 
one or a group of individuals for one 
activity, or we can deal with the choices 
received by one or more specific groups 
of individuals for all activities. /ndices 
of understanding, conformity, and satis- 
faction similar to those derived from 
choices given may also be determined for. 
choices received. These indicate the de- 
gree to which people in the organization 
holding specific roles are understood, 
conformed with, and accepted or rejected. 

On the basis of the summaries avail- 
able for choices received, additional in- 
dices of importance are the indices of 
centralization. These indices refer to the 
degree of influence which individuals or 
groups of individuals exercise by virtue 
of the number of interpersonal relation- 
ships in which they participate. Ethical 
considerations in the use of the M.S.S. 
as a management tool should preclude 
the utilization of choices reflecting ad- 
versely upon the performance of specific 
individuals; however, much meaningful 


FIGURE 5 


INDICES OF UNDERSTANDING, CONFORMITY, AND SATISFACTION WITH PRESCRIBED 
ORGANIZATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS FOR THREE SELECTED ACTIVITIES (IN PERCENTAGES) 


ACTIVITIES 


UNDERSTANDING 


aie 


ORDER GIVING 76 


HANDLING GRIEVANCES 55 


INITIATING PROMOTIONS 
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INDICES 


CONFORMITY 
a 


4/ 


SATISFACTION 


70 
O7 OS 


8/ 
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information can still be derived from an 
analysis of choices received by various 
groups, such as all supervisors, all fore- 
men, and the like. 

Specifically, indices of centralization 
may answer the following question: Of 
all the interactions for one or all activities 
within a given organization, what pro- 
portion of the prescribed, perceived, and 
actual choices are concentrated in one 
or more specific groups of individuals 
within the organization? In comparing 
two groups of supervisors, for example, 
we may be able to determine whether 
authority is concentrated in one or two 
individuals or distributed evenly among 
all supervisors of the group. The identi- 
cal approach can be utilized to get a 
centralization measure of acceptances or 
rejections, indicating the concentration 
of desired or rejected choices received 


by one or more specific groups of indi- 
viduals. 


All the indices which have been de- 
scribed so far and the many others which 
can be computed can provide answers to 
specific questions which management 
may raise concerning organizational 
functioning. Although these indices 
have considerable meaning (or useful- 
ness) in themselves, they take on addi- 
tional value when interpreted with refer- 
ence to a criterion or criteria of effective 
organizational functioning and serve as 
stimulation to further thinking and spec- 
ulation. Thus, the significance of dif- 
ferent values on identical indices, ob- 
tained for different sub-units of an or- 
ganization, can be determined only if 
they are related to other measures of 
effective organizational functioning, such 
as productivity, morale, or job satis- 
faction.® 


81. R. Weschler, M. Kahane, and R. Tannenbaum, 
“Job Satisfaction, Productivity, and Morale: A 
Case Study,” Occupational Psychology, January, 
952. 
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Administering the M. S. S. 


The nature of the M.S.S. makes its 
administration by reputable specialists 
from outside the firm advisable. The 
mutual trust between management and its 
employees required for the administration 
of the Survey can be most effectively 
achieved under the sympathetic guidance 
of competent third parties. 


Careful planning and selling are ob- 
vious preliminary steps. Conferences 
with all people involved should be held 
to explain the purposes and mechanics of 
the M.S.S. Any reasonable motivating 
device should be used which will insure 
full cooperation and participation. 


Since the M.S.S. yields much _in- 
formation about specific individuals and 
their relations with other members of the 
organization, extreme care should be 
taken to abide by any promises of con- 
fidential treatment given to the partici- 
pants. The individual employees must 
be made aware that their answers or 
those of their fellow-workers will not ad- 
versely affect the security of their job. 
They must be assured that their superiors 
are interested primarily in group results 
which can serve as guides for the crea- 
tion of favorable work climates, in the 
development of training programs, or in 
the utilization of intensive counseling 
sessions. 


The character of the M.S.S. makes it 
inevitable that some of the results be 
interpreted to reflect upon the supervision 
of the various organizational units under 
investigation. After all, deficiencies in 
communication, morale, or job satisfac- 
tion may be a function of poor leader- 
ship. The full utilization of the M.S.S. 
results, therefore, makes it imperative 
that supervisors learn to see the M.S.S. 
as an aid in helping them do a better 
job with their respective units. They 
should be encouraged to utilize the in- 
dividual, private counseling sessions 
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which are to help them appraise the effec- 
tiveness of their units and to identify for 
them the role which they play in relation 
to their subordinates or superiors. Other 
employees who may request information 
with regard to their role in the organiza- 
tional structure should also be given the 
opportunity for counseling. 


Summary 


The Multi-relational Sociometric Sur- 
vey (the M.S.S.) is a new survey tech- 
nique which can provide useful informa- 
tion concerning the impact of interper- 
sonal relationships upon the effectiveness 
of any formal organization. The M.S.S. 
is multi-relational in two respects. It 
recognizes that different relationships 
may be called for within any given or- 
ganization, depending upon the nature of 
the activity under consideration. It also 
recognizes that qualitatively different re- 
lationships may exist within activities, de- 
pending on whether the relationships 
under examination are prescribed, per- 
ceived, actual, desired, or rejected. 

By means of the M.S.S., the relation- 
ships within various significant activities 
are identified and analyzed. The choices 
given and received by one, a group, or 
all individuals for one or all of the ac- 
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tivities are totaled. These summaries 
can be utilized for the preparation of 
numerous useful indices. Some of the 
more important of these reflect the degree 
of understanding, conformity, and satis- 
faction of individuals with regard to the 
prescribed organizational structure for 
one or all of the significant activities; 
they indicate how well channels of com- 
munications are understood and where 
they should be improved; they give in- 
sight into relationships as they actually 
are found compared to how the people 
involved would like them to be. Many 
other useful analyses can be made, de- 
pending upon the specific requirements 
of the situation in which the M.SS. is 
applied. For example, it may be possible 
to contrast the indices for one organiza- 
tion with those of another for the same 
activities. 

At present, more research is needed, 
first to determine the reliability of the 
technique in different settings and under 
a variety of circumstances, and second, 
to test its validity by examining the re- 
lationship between its findings and other 
criteria of organizational effectiveness 
such as productivity, morale, and job 
satisfaction. Although the M.S.S. has so 
far been utilized only on a small scale, 
the initial results appear promising. 


How Much Does Absenteeism Cost? 


HOW MUCH are you paying for absenteeism? Chances are, you don’t know. At 
least, that’s what Benson Laboratories found out when it first tried to collect data 
on the subject from industry. Eventually, however, some concrete facts were ob- 
tained from 58 utility companies. To the question—What does absenteeism cost?— 
their answers averaged $56.02 per employee per year. And that’s an average for 
every employee, not just those who don’t show up for work. 

While the $56 average is based on returns from utility companies, there is no 
reason, say Benson researchers, why it shouldn’t point to the high costs to business 
organizations in general. In fact, the only previous study of absenteeism costs, 
made by St. Joseph Lead Co., showed that absences were costing even more—about 
$70 per year per employee. 

These figures represent the direct cost of absenteeism: money spent for work 
not done. There’s the indirect charge to be considered too, but Benson researchers 
can’t furnish any factual help for estimating it. In the main, these indirect costs 
arise from the fact that somebody has to take over for the man who doesn’t show 
up for work. If the substitute isn’t a regular at the same job, you're paying for 
less efficient work—poorer quality, lower production, increased spoilage. 

From Occupational Hazards, Vol. 14, No. 6, April, 1952 








Industrial Relations Research 
At Universities 


Progress Report, 1951-52: Part | 


Personnel administrators are turning with increasing frequency to the industrial relations 
research sections of our universities for answers to their day-to-day operating problems and 
for information that will help them maintain broad perspectives on their work. To keep readers 
abreast of the significant research projects which have been recently completed or are cur- 
rently under way, the AMA has once again contacted universities throughout the country for 
information concerning the present status of their research in industrial relations and personnel 
administration and some of the salient findings that have emerged. Universities that are en- 
gaged in research in these fields and that have not been contacted for information are urged 
to prepare reports of their research activities for representation in the survey. The present 


serics of reports, which brings up to date the material presented in July and September, 1951, 
will be continued in the next issue. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION 


J. Douglas Brown, Director 
Helen Baker, Associate Director 
Richard A. Lester, Research Associate 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. Retirement Procedures Under Compulsory and Flexible Retirement Policies. Based on an 
intensive study of experience and executive judgment, with respect to retirement policies and 
procedures in 14 companies, this report describes procedures in use and discusses the differ- 
ence between actual company practice and popular concepts of what company practice should be. 
The conclusions point out that: (1) Executive opinion and company practice differ in several 
marked respects from the frequently expressed statements of outside observers as to what retire- 
ment practice should be; (2) actual company practice depends more upon the interpretation and 
administration of clauses in a pension plan than upon their specific wording; (3) no commonly 
accepted standards for retirement procedures are apparent in the companies studied; (4) com- 
panies have, as yet, no conclusive experience with respect to the effects of compulsory or optional 
retirement on total efficiency of operations; (5) the most hopeful aspects of the findings obtained 
lie in the extensive management interest in improving retirement procedures and in a willingness 
to experiment with retirement counseling; and (6) management has a stake in defining the 
problem of old age security, in working out a national solution, and especially in differentiating 
between individual company planning and national planning. By Helen Baker. March, 1952. 
65 pp. 

2. Standard List of Subject Headings in Industrial Relations. This is one of several cooperative 
projects of the Committee of University Industrial Relations Librarians. The development of this 
standard list grew out of an expressed need among the librarians for guidance in establishing 
subject headings and for clarification of terminology. The headings included were developed 
from analysis of headings currently in use in the cooperating libraries and in the Library of 
Congress, and through study and discussion by the committee. One of the unique features of 
the list is the inclusion of definitions for all headings given. It is expected that this publication 
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will be useful, not only to the university library centers, but also to any organization which has 
a special collection of industrial relations material. 

The librarian of the Princeton Industrial Relations Section, Hazel C. Benjamin, has served as 
chairman of the subcommittee in charge of the project and Princeton is publishing the list, 
which is now in press and will be available by midsummer. Estimated 112 pp. 


Work in Progress 


1. The Impact on a Local Labor Market of the Establishment of a Large New Plant. This is 
a study of the effects on company hiring, labor-supply, wage, and personnel policies of the loca- 
tion of the new Fairless plant of the U. S. Steel Company and the location and expansion of other 
plants in the area. The study will include an analysis of the persons who are hired at the new 
steel plant and two other new plants that have recently entered the area, to indicate both 
the factors in worker mobility and in company selection policy and experience in the hiring of 
a new workforce. 

The first stage of the study is nearly completed. It involves an analysis of the recruitment, 
labor-supply, wage, and personnel policies and practices of the firms in the area. Interviews have 
been held with over 50 manufacturing companies with 200 or more employees, and a sample of 
the smaller firms is now being interviewed. In addition, interviews have been held with people 
in the State Employment Service and trade union officials. 

It is planned to continue the study during this year when the employment expansion will occur 
and to interview a selected number of workers who obtain jobs at the steel plant and, in addi- 
tion, a sample of the workers going through the Employment Service. 

The study will serve to test a number of hypotheses with respect to the adjustments that com- 
panies make in a tight labor market and will be a companion study to tiiose made by Professor 
Lloyd Reynolds of Yale and by Professors Charles A. Myers and George P. Shultz of M.LT. The 
tentative conclusions of those two studies will be tested further under the different circumstances 
of the Trenton labor market. 


The project is being handled by Richard A. Lester with the assistance of Sherrill Cleland and 
Bernard Udis. 


2. Centralization and Decentralization of Industrial Relations Management in Multiplant 
Companies. The basic aim of this project is to develop knowledge concerning the factors in a 
company’s general management structure and philosophy and in its industrial relations objectives, 
organization, administration, and background that determine the optimum degree of decentraliza- 
tion of the industrial relations function. An effort will be made also to determine what methods 
of coordination and control have proved effective under varying degrees of decentralization. The 
plan of research is to conduct intensive interviews in three or four separate companies, and to 
make a survey of the extent of decentralization and of methods in industrial relations coordina- 
tion and control in at least 30 other multiplant companies. Interviews in the companies used 
as “case studies” will include representatives of top management, the general industrial relations 
manager, and representatives of all levels of plant management in two or more separate operating 
units. For the survey, information will be secured by means of both questionnaire and personal 
interviews with the industrial relations officers of each of the cooperating companies. 

Interviews are completed in the first company selected for intensive study. The survey 
questionnaire form and interview procedures have been pre-tested in seven companies by discus- 
sion with from one to five members of their personnel staffs. 

Information received in the pre-testing of the questionnaire and the as yet unanalyzed intensive 
interviews in the one company permit the following broad conclusions: (1) Complete plant 
autonomy with respect to industrial relations is most unlikely; rather, decentralization is a matter 
of degree. (2) The extent of decentralization depends on many complex factors of which size 
and location are not necessarily the most important. (3) The benefits of decentralization depend 
as much upon delegation of responsibility and authority within the individual plant and depart- 
ment as upon the extent of plant autonomy. (4) In spite of a general company philosophy of 
decentralization, the nature of certain industrial relations activities invites a considerable degree 
of centralization in their administration. 

The goal is to complete the study and report by the Summer of 1953. However, the time 
required will be affected greatly by conditions within the plants which facilitate or retard the 


pace of interviews. Helen Baker is in charge of the project with the present assistance of Robert 
R. France. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTER 


Dale Yoder, Director 
Herbert G. Heneman, Jr., Assistant Director 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. Joint university project on manpower mobilities. The six-university study of manpower 
mobilities was completed recently. Plans are being made by the Social Science Research Council 
to publish a series of essays summarizing findings of these and previous mobility studies. In 
addition, journal articles and a summary bulletin of findings are in process. 

2. Attitudes of union members toward their union. As part of the Triple Audit studies, a 
survey was made of attitudes of union members in three AFL and three CIO unions. Results of 
this survey were published in an article in Labor and Nation. 

3. Pilot sociometric study. Sociometric studies in industry were completed. A re-study was 
made in a firm studied previously to provide longitudinal comparisons. A series of articles is 
being written to describe relationships between sociometric scores, productivity, and morale; 
differences in characteristics of “choosers” and “chosen” members of work groups; and effect of 
work-group composition upon productivity and morale. 

4. Comprehension and acceptance of factual information in industrial communications. Written 
material in one employee newspaper is used to test acceptance and comprehension by employees. 
It is believed that the level of difficulty of the write-ups and the sources to which factual state- 
ments are ascribed may affect their reception and understanding. 

5. Vocational interests of operating industrial relations personnel. The validity of the scoring 
key for Personnel Director on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank is under investigation. 
Differential interests of personnel in various industrial relations positions are included in the 
study. Published in the June, 1952, Journal of Applied Psychology. 

6. Identificatior .f respondents in an industrial attitude survey. Comparison was made of 
differences in res. ses obtained when respondents were identified, as opposed to when they 
remained anonym«.s. Essentially the same responses were obtained for individuals in either 
group. A journe: article describing this will appear in the Summer of 1952 in Personnel 
Psychology. 

7. Membership attendance at trade union meetings. A comparative study of Minneapolis-St. 
Paul unions with high percentages of membership attendance and unions with low percentages of 
attendance. Differences among unions which are associated with higher percentages of member- 
ship are: (1) levying of fines for meetings missed; (2) greater membership participation in 
discussions at meetings; (3) greater degree of union security; (4) less order during meetings: 
(5) convenient time and place of meeting; (6) larger percentage wage increase since 1940. 


Projects in Process 


1. Minnesota industrial relations Triple Audit studies. The Triple Audit studies are con- 
tinuing. Firms in the original survey are being re-surveyed to provide longitudinal comparisons. 
In addition, emphasis is being directed toward development of scales that measure the effective- 
ness of employer-employee written communications. These scales are being tested in firms. 


2. Trade-union leadership program. Continuing studies are being made with respect to the 
most effective methods of presenting union leadership course materials. These studies include 
the effect of content, retention of materials, etc. 


3. Study of adequacy of workmen’s compensation benefits in Minnesota. Study seeks to deter- 
mine changes in income and occupational status of employees injured in industrial accidents in 
Minnesota. Primary attention is given to a state-wide sample of employees whose injuries have 
caused “severe” permanent partial and permanent total disabilities. This project is being con- 
ducted under contract with the Minnesota State Legislature through its Interim Committee on 
Workmen’s Compensation. To be published early in 1953. 


4. Post-retirement-age utilization of manpower in industry. Continuing studies are being made 
to discover satisfactory methods of utilizing older employees in industry. Preliminary Minneapo- 
lis surveys have been extended to three other Minnesota cities (St. Paul, Duluth, Austin) and 
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to a nation-wide sample of 1,800 manufacturing firms. The responses are now completed, and 
the results are in the process of analysis. 

Individual firms are also being studied with respect to their utilization practices. Attention is 
directed toward jobs which are now being performed effectively by older employees. The place- 
ment of older employees in a firm is being studied with reference to: (1) management and union 
policies and practices; (2) physical demands made on employees by various jobs; (3) measured 
attitudes of union leaders, employees, and managements toward older employees. Findings in 
three firm studies indicate that the above three factors interact in varying degrees in different 
firms to explain job placement of older employees. Special studies have been undertaken on 
scientific and technical personnel for the Office of Naval Research. 

An article on the attitudes toward the employment of older workers will be published soon. 

Already published are: “After 65—What?” in October, 1951, Personnel Journal; “Utilization of 
Older Manpower,” in November, 1951, Harvard Business Review; and “What Are the Respective 
Responsibilities and Potential Contributions of Employers, Individual Workers, Labor Unions and 
Government, and How Can Most Effective Use Be Made of Their Resources?” in Three Mono- 
graphs, The McGregor Fund and The National Committee on the Aging of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly, New York City. 


5. Developmental patterns of executive leadership. Studies are just beginning on developmental 
patterns of executive leadership. Emphasis will be placed upon analysis of work histories in 
an attempt to isolate factors that affect executive success. 


6. Budgets of personnel departments. A survey to determine how industrial relations depart- 


ments in firms allocate their budgets according to various functions will soon be published in 
PERSONNEL. 


—Patty WILSON 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION 


Charles A. Myers, Executive Director 
Projects Recently Completed 


1. Patterns of Mobility of Skilled Workers and Factors Affecting Their Occupational Choice, 
Six Cities, 1940-51. This project, under the direction of Charles A. Myers and George P. Shultz, 
was one part of a larger inter-university study of mobility patterns of workers in six cities, con- 
ducted in cooperation with the Social Science Research Council for the U. S. Department of the 
Air Force and the U. S. Bureau of the Census. Nearly a third of the sample of 2,578 skilled male 
workers were not employed on skilled jobs in 1950, indicating some unutilized labor resources. 
When workers got skilled jobs they were much less likely to change employers than they had 
been on non-skilled jobs. A substantial minority (20-25 per cent), however, were relatively mobile 
—willing to shift employers, geographical location, or even occupation, often in response to a 
prospective increase in weekly earnings. A report summarizing the entire inter-university study 
will be available early in 1953. 

2. Worker Participation on Production Problems. A preliminary report by George P. Shultz 
on experience with the “Scanlon Plan.” Sources of productivity increases under the plan, and 
obstacles to success, were analyzed, with examples drawn largely from a company in the printing 
industry. The report was published in PERsoNNEL, November, 1951. 

3. Industrial Relations in the British Coal Industry. This is a report by George B. Baldwin 
based on 16 months of field study in Great Britain, with emphasis on the effect of labor prob- 
lems on the economic reorganization of the industry since nationalization. It deals with trade- 
union structure, methods of wage payment, the handling of strikes, recruitment and wastage, 


absenteeism, and technological change in the coal industry. Publication plans are not yet 
completed. 


Work in Progress 


1. Case Method as a Management Tool. A study by Paul Pigors applying the two component 
parts of the case method—fact-finding and generalizing from experience—to administrative prac- 
tice. Current developments have reached the stage of field studies in industrial concerns. Avail- 
able evidence indicates that specially prepared cases can effectively be used by top executives to 
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evaluate the quality of personnel relations and to disclose inconsistencies between policy state- 
ments and daily experience at the work level. Further research is planned to coordinate this 
approach with executive development programs. The study will continue through 1953. 

2. Personnel Administration and Supervisory Training in Private and Government Hospitals. 
Preliminary investigation centering on a realistic appraisal of the team concept in nursing service 
has been completed under the direction of Paul Pigors. Further plans involve experimentation 
with the development of workshop techniques in leadership training. This will be completed in 
the fall of 1952. 

3. Personnel Policies. A realistic examination of human relations problems associated with 
the formulation, dissemination, and interpretation of personnel policies. The study is directed by 
Paul Pigors, and it is expected that the manuscript will be completed by September, 1952. 

4. Experimental Studies of Group Productivity. Under the direction of Alex Bavelas and 
Herbert A. Shepard further experiments of the type described by Bavelas and Dermot Barrett 
in PERSONNEL, March, 1951, are continuing, with emphasis on a variety of tasks under a variety 
of motivational conditions and communication networks, 

A related experimental study by Daniel H. Gray looks toward an extension of the theory of 
the firm, as part of the general theory of organization. The focus will be on the internal process 
of reconciling the functions of technological choice and economizing choice in a profit-oriented 
organization. 

5. Organizational and Personnel Problems in Research and Development Laboratories. This 
is a series of studies under the general direction of Herbert A. Shepard, growing out of his 
earlier investigation of “research teamwork” in a physical science research laboratory. A pre- 
liminary study of conference methods for training research management was undertaken in the 
research laboratory of a chemical company this spring; and Lowell W. Steele completed a doc- 
toral thesis under Shepard’s direction on “Problems of Integrating Scientific Research in In- 
dustry.” Further work will continue along these same general lines during 1952-53. 

6. Union-Management Cooperation on Production Problems. Under the direction of George 
P. Shultz and Joseph N. Scanlon, this is a continuing study of experiences with the type of 
joint-committee program which has come to be known as the “Scanlon Plan.” A study of 
the five-year experience at the LaPoint Machine Tool Company is being made for the National 
Planning Association, and other studies are projected for next year. 

7. Worker Participation in Collective Bargaining. This is a field study currently being con- 
ducted among unions and companies in the Boston area. Its focal point is an inquiry into the 
nature, causes, and results of varying degrees of participation by workers in the collective bar- 
gaining relationships where they work. The study is under the direction of John R. Coleman, 
and initial findings are expected during 1953. 


New York STATE SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR RELATIONS 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


Leonard P. Adams, Director of Research 


Several studies have been completed recently in the fields of labor economics, collective bar- 
gaining, social security, and human relations. Among those already published or nearing publica- 
tion are: 

Sources of Wage Information: Employer Associations, by Professor N. Arnold Tolles and Assist- 
ant Professor Robert R. Raimon. Published as Volume III of “Cornell Studies in Industrial and 
Labor Relations,” the study is a survey of the experience and practices of 120 employers’ associa- 
tions that collect and analyze information on wages and related topics. Interviews and corre- 
spondence were used to collect the data. Two-thirds of the 199:wage surveys were established 
after V-J day; nine-tenths are based on mail questionnaires. Most surveys are industry-oriented, 
reflecting employer interest in product rather than in labor markets. A comprehensive digest of 
the surveys is included. 

Professor Leonard P. Adams, Director of Research, and Dean Theodore W. Mackesey of the 
College of Architecture, Cornell University, have just completed a study of the commuting pat- 
terns of industrial workers. Employee interviews and analysis of company data were used in 


this study sponsored by the Federal Housing and Home Finance Agency, and it will probably 
be published by this agency. 
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A historical study of the AFL’s attempt to reconcile collective bargaining with the growth of 
scientific management, AFL Attitudes Toward Production: 1900-1932, by Professor Jean T. 
McKelvey, is Volume II in “Cornell Studies in Industrial and Labor Relations.” Reviewing the 
evidence, the author finds a continuous development from the new economic policy of the ’20’s 
to present-day interest in constructive labor relations, such as the Scanlon Plan. 


Pension Planning, by Michael Puchek, formerly Research Associate, studies the development 
and operating experience of 11 private pension plans in small plants. Relying principally on 
interviews and analysis of data supplied, the author found in a majority of these cases wide dis- 
crepancies between the objectives and the operational results of the plans. 

Dr. Leonard Sayles and George Strauss have applied human relations techniques to a study of 
the interrelations of union leaders and members. Several articles based on this study have already 
appeared and a book is in preparation. Further studies of this kind are continuing: in an effort 
to validate the patterns already discovered. 

Under the auspices of the School’s Institute of International Industrial and Labor Relations, a 
number of projects involving foreign travel and first-hand contact have been gotten under way. 
Edwin F. Beal, a candidate for the Ph.D., has spent a year in Germany studying the origins and 
development of the codetermination movement. Professor Jean T. McKelvey is completing an 
analysis of the use of labor arbitration in Great Britain, based on study abroad during the 
Summer of 1951. Professor Maurice Neufeld has been investigating at first hand the government 
of Italian trade-unions, and Associate Professor M. Gardner Clark is utilizing a Fulbright grant 
to investigate labor problems in the Italian metal industries, with special reference to the effects 
of the European Recovery Program. Assistant Professor Mark Perlman has returned to Australia 
to continue earlier studies. He will attempt to evaluate the effects of recent changes in the 
government on the arbitration system and on union policies. 


Other studies in progress cover most of the fields of interest in the School’s curriculum. Three 
that are well along include a study by Research Associate Ann Douglas on the mediation process 
by means of the Bales Interaction analysis and a statistical study of industrial mobility of 
workers by Professor Philip J. McCarthy and Assistant Professor Isadore Blumen, with the 
assistance of Marvin Kogan. The latter study is designed to test probability models of mobility 
based on single variables. A third study, a history of the UAW (CIO), by Research Associate 
David Billmyer is also well along; it will be the first of a series of historical studies in union 
government and administration. 

Community-industry relationships will be studied by a human relations group under the direc- 
tion of Professor William F. Whyte. A pilot study to develop methodology is now under way 
in Corning, New York. The pilot study is being conducted by Professor Whyte with the 
assistance of Frank Miller. 

Professor Vernon Jensen is beginning a history of the New York State Board of Mediation. 


—Rosert L. ARONSON 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
Division OF EpucATION AND APPLIED PsyCHOLOGY OccUPATIONAL RESEARCH CENTER 


Joseph Tiffin, C. H. Lawshe, N. C. Kephart, E. J. McCormick 


Work in the Occupational Research Center is concerned with instruction (primarily at the 
graduate level) and research in Industrial Psychology. In addition to instruction for resident 
students, certain short intensive courses for industrial relations personnel are given at various 
times during the year. 

Research completed or in progress may be subdivided into several main areas. 


Employee Selection. Four studies in this field have recently been completed. A formula 
has been developed for predicting mental alertness from sub-scores of the Purdue Clerical 
Adaptability Test. A relationship has been found between visual test scores and success in 
dental school, particularly between visual skills and the manipulative aspects of dentistry. In a 
study of first-line foremen a prediction formula wa: developed to determine the efficiency of 
foremen under varied conditions (such as number of men supervised, amount of training of men, 
etc.). In the fourth study a vocabulary test for use in industry was developed. 


Near completion is the development of a safe practice inventory for the paper industry and 
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the development of a special scoring key for the Kuder Preference record for the purpose of 
predicting tenure of hourly-rate factory employees. Another study near completion is an analysis 
of predictors of tenure and performance among telephone operators. The results indicate that 
marital status, education, age and height-weight ratio affect tenure and performance greatly. 

Also in progress are the development of trade tests in the fields of welding, sheet metal work, 
and carpentry and a study comparing different vocational schools on a standardized test of 
machine operation in order to identify factors associated with high scores on this test. One other 
study which is in progress is the construction of a reading test for industry based on the Flesch 
Readability formula. 

Morale and Attitudes. A study which scaled attitudes obtained by an opinion questionnaire 
has been recently completed. Four areas were covered by the form, i.e., attitude toward supervisor, 
attitude toward job, attitude toward the plant, and attitude toward the company. Using the 
Guttman scaling technique with Jackson’s modification, only one scale proved consistent—the 
attitude scale toward the supervisor. 

A projective device which will utilize photographs for measuring employee attitudes toward 
management is in the developmental stages. It is hoped that this technique will be more 
indicative of attitudes than a questionnaire approach. Another study in progress is being made 
of supervisory morale and its relationships to industrial organization, and scales of attitudes are 


under construction which are expected to measure employee reactions toward supervision, working 
conditions, and the company. 


Job Analysis and Merit Rating. An analysis of various kinds of work and job knowledge is in 
progress in order to determine the interrelationships among job components. This is being done 
to aid in the development of job classification systems which will be used in placement and 
referrals. 

Also in progress is a self-rating scale for supervisors which will be used mainly for self- 
evaluation by the supervisor. A merit-rating checklist for clerical workers for use in counseling 
and comparison is also being developed. An analysis of merit-rating results obtained by the 
critical incidents technique is expected to be completed shortly. 


Work Environment and Fatigue. A study is near completion that has compared the effects of 
different types of lighting, furniture, and room coloring on school children. The results indicate 
that these factors affect vision, posture, and nervous habits. The next step will be to determine 
whether the effects are as pronounced in industry. 

A scale to determine subjective feelings of fatigue is also in progress, and by the application 


of memo-motion study to psychological problems, objective measures of fatigue and monotony 
are being developed. 


Inspection. A new method of industrial inspection for appearance has been developed. It 
consists of a modification of using a limit sample equivalent at each inspection station. Another 
study indicates that the angle of the inspected part to the line of sight significantly affects the 
inspection task. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
INSTITUTE OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Milton Derber, Acting Director and Coordinator of Research 
Phillips Garman, Coordinator of Extension 


1. Labor-Management Relations in a Midwest Community. This study of the determinants of 
labor-management relations in eight establishments of a Midwest community during the 1948-50 
period is currently in the final analysis and writing stage. Volume I, consisting of the com- 
munity setting and five case studies (grain processing, metal products, ladies’ garments, con- 
struction, and trucking), is expected to go to press in the Fall of 1952. Volume II, dealing with 
cross-establishment comparisons along specified dimensions, and Volume III, including conclu- 
sions and methodology, are expected to go to press during 1953. Senior members of the research 
team include W. Ellison Chalmers, Margaret Chandler, Milton Derber, Louis L. McQuitty, Ross 
Stagner, and Donald Wray. Milton Derber is serving as general coordinator of the project. 


2. Norms, Perceptions, and Evaluations of Union Members. Ruth Alice Hudson and Hjalmar 
Rosen have developed a research design to study norms, perceptions, and evaluations of union 
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members in a large Midwestern district organization of an AFL union. The tool is a highly 
structured questionnaire which allows for intensive study of five areas of union functioning: collec- 
tive bargaining, grievances, business agents, union meetings, and union political action. By getting 
normative and perceptual data, as well as the evaluative material which is characteristic of most 
attitude surveys, they feel that it will be possible to pinpoint more precisely than the standard 
survey instrument some of the factors behind expressions of satisfaction/dissatisfaction and to 
suggest possible ways of changing undesired evaluations. 

The questionnaire was sent out by mail to a local-by-local sample of union members and 
stewards. To get a representative sample, the mail returns were supplemented by personal admin- 
istration of questionnaires in locals where sample bias was indicated. 

At the present time, Doctors Hudson and Rosen are engaged in analysis of the data, to give 
the union information about membership attitudes, to test basic hypotheses about internal union 
functioning, and to provide a basis for a more intensive study planned in this union. 


3. Formation of Governmental Labor Policy. Murray Edelman is analyzing the interplay of 
organized and unorganized group interests in the labor field as expressed in the governmental 
process. Particular attention is devoted to the conditions in which interest intensities change 
and to the policy implications of alternative assignments of governmental functions among 
organizational units. Methodologically, the study combines broad historical comparison of public 
policy formation under widely differing social and economic conditions and detailed investigation 
of contemporary policy formation in different types of governmental units. 

Several articles dealing with methodology and tentative conclusions have been published; other 
articles and monographs will appear from time to time. 

Some tentative general conclusions follow: 

Methodologically, the common legal conventions as to powers and authority and the common 
psychological conventions as to individual attitudes are seriously inadequate in the analysis of 
the governmental process. A more promising approach is through careful report on group 
interests in policies. 

Group interest intensity can meaningfully be reported only in terms of the activities and tech- 
niques of other interests, including their expression through governmental units. In any govern- 
mental organizational unit an interest’s intensity is a function of the number and range of other 
interests in the unit’s activities, the ability of the interest in question to affect other groups 
adversely through private action, and the ability of other governmental units to exert influence. 

During the 1952-53 academic year it is planned to study the formation of Austrian wage 
stabilization policy, utilizing the method and concepts of the research project described above. 
Field work is made possible by a Fulbright grant. 


4. Studies in Labor Dispute Settlement. W. H. McPherson is making an analysis of the effects 
of seizure by the federal or state governments on the settlement of “emergency” labor disputes, 
with special emphasis on the experience in the railway transportation industry. The results will 
be published in article form toward the end of 1952. 

During 1953, Dr. McPherson plans to conduct a comparative study of the methceds used to 
minimize work stoppages in the major countries of Western Europe, to be based largely on inter- 
views in those countries. The results of the research will be presented in article form in 1953 
and possibly in book form early in 1954. 


5. Labor Market Analysis. A study of “the use and availability of ‘extra’ manhours in a local 
labor market area” is in progress in a medium-sized Illinois community under the direction of 
Richard C. Wilcock. The purpose is to add to our meager stock of knowledge of mobility in 
and out of the labor force; of the factors which influence persons, who are not primary members 
of the labor force, to seek or not to seek work; and of the extent to which our manpower re- 
sources are utilized. The first part of the project consists of the collection and analysis of inter- 
views with representative samples of manufacturing and non-manufacturing employers and of new 
hires (employees with their present employers six months or less). Another part of the project 
will be the interviewing of a sample of potential “extra” workers, drawn from the general popula- 
tion, which will permit comparison of decisions not to enter the labor force with the decisions of 
those who have recently come into the labor market. The interview data from the several samples 
will be analyzed for evidence relating to a number of hypotheses, including the following: varia- 
tions in the supply of “extra” manhours are determined more by the extent of job opportunities 
than by wage changes; and the demand for “extra” manhours will vary not only with fluctuations 
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in the general level of business activity, but also, among individual firms, with the frequency of 
employment level changes and the skill level of the workforce of those individual firms. 


6. Studies in Illinois Labor History. In line with a plan to develop a general history of the 
Illinois labor movement, based on original documentary materials and interviews with present 
and past participants, two specific studies were begun during the year. One of these, under the 
direction of Harriet Hudson, is an analysis of the career of John Walker, mine union leader 
and president of the Illinois State Federation of Labor from 1913 to 1930. The second study, 
under the direction of Louis Arky, covers the policies and activities of the State Federation of 
Labor from 1928 to the present. Completion dates for these studies have not been set. Addi- 
tional studies under the general direction of Louis Arky, as well as a collection of original docu- 
ments for the Institute library, are contemplated. Ultimately it is hoped to attempt a reappraisal 
of the Commons Theory of the American Labor Movement. 


7. Collective Bargaining with State Employees. An analysis of the experience and problems 
arising out of collective bargaining between state governmental departments and unions represent- 
ing state employees is being conducted under the supervision of William H. McPherson and 
Milton Derber. Three graduate assistants, Maurice Buddemeier, Richard McFadden, and Sher- 
man Rosen, are studying different aspects of the project, within Illinois and in other states. 
Completion of the study is scheduled for the Summer of 1953. 


Rutcers UNIVERSITY 
INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT AND LABOR RELATIONS 


Richard H. Wood, Director 


W ork in Progress 


A. A study of the oider worker in industry was undertaken during the year. The research has 
been divided into two main categories: 


1. A limited survey of retirement policies for hourly-rated employees in the larger manufactur- 
ing establishments in New Jersey with respect to: (a) compulsory retirement, (b) union 
participation in the administration of retirement programs, and (c) rehiring of retired 
employees. 


2. A study of joint union-management committees administering negotiated retirement 

programs. 

The survey of retirement policies has been completed. In general, on the basis of a preliminary 
analysis of the completed questionnaires, it was found that: (1) a significantly large number 
(89%) of the larger (employing over 700 persons) manufacturing establishments in New Jersey 
have retirement programs for hourly-rated personnel; (2) the hourly-rated employees of 83.6% 
of the firms with retirement programs are members of labor unions; (3) non-compulsory retire- 
ment programs were in effect in 58% of the firms while 42% of the programs provided for 
compulsory retirement; (4) for both male and female employees, age 65 is the most frequently 
used retirement age under compulsory programs; (5) where there are retirement programs in 
effect, only a small number (12%) provide for some form of union participation in administra- 
tion (other than the normal grievance procedure); and (6) only 3% of the firms reported that 
they had rehired employees who had been previously retired. A complete analysis of the ques- 
tionnaires probably will be made available in the Fall of 1952. 

The study of joint committees administering retirement programs will involve an analysis of 
the policies and day-to-day administration of negotiated retirement programs of specific com- 
panies and the unions with which they bargain. The research will involve examination of 
company and union records, personal interviews, observation of meetings and the analysis of the 
general labor-management relationships. 


B. A study of New Jersey labor law is also in progress. The objective is to analyze all existing 
labor law and classify it under subject headings as a handy reference guide. The research will 
involve an analysis of the New Jersey Statutes annotated and other official publications of the 
State. 


Projects Recently Completed 
No projects were completed during the fiscal year 1951-1952 (July 1 to June 30). 
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Research Scheduled for the Future 


A study of the extent of collective bargaining in New Jersey manufacturing industries, which 


was started in the Spring of 1951, was temporarily discontinued. It is expected that this research 
will be resumed within the coming year. 


Those working in the Research Program of the Institute are: 

1. Dr. Richard H. Wood, Director of the Institute and Chairman, Research Program 
2. John J. Pearce, Jr., Research Associate 

3. Demetrios N. Dertouzos, Research Associate 

4. Harry F. Stark, Research Associate 

5. Estelle E. Berman, Librarian 


—Joun J. Pearce, Jr. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES 
INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Edgar L. Warren, Director 
Abbott Kaplan, Associate Director 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. Community Wage Patterns. This monograph presents a description of community wage 
structures and an analysis of the forces which control general wage movements at the local area 
level. Chief attention is given to a single community, Los Angeles County, but at every step in 
the discussion comparisons are made with wage developments in other large population centers 
and in the country as a whole. By Frank C. Pierson, former Research Associate. In press. 


2. The Pacific Coast Maritime Shipping Industry, 1930-1948. Vol. I. The first volume of this 
two-volume study is an economic profile of the industry, covering tonnage, vessel arrivals, hours, 
employment and unemployment in Pacific Coast maritime shipping. By Wytze Gorter and George 
H. Hildebrand, Research Associate. In press. 


3. Survey of Occupational Mobility in Los Angeles. Part of a study, for the U. S. Department 
of Defense, conducted in cooperation with five other universities and the Social Science Research 
Council. A statistical description of the workforce of Los Angeles and an analysis of some 
factors influencing industrial, occupational, and geographic mobility between 1940 and 1950. By 
Philip Neff, Research Associate, and Tibor Fabian, Olive Reeks, and Gregory Barlous, Research 
Assistants. Mimeographed. 


4. Mediation and Fact-Finding. A chapter in a book on industrial conflict to be published by 
the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues. By Edgar L. Warren. 


Projects in Progress 


1. History of the Labor Movement in Los Angeles. This two-volume history, covering the period 
from 1875 to 1950, will stress the economic and political development of the labor movement, the 
unusual strength of the open shop in the area, and the relationship with national labor. Prin- 
cipal sources are newspapers, manuscript collections, union records, interviews, periodicals, gov- 
ernment reports, etc. By Grace E. Heilman, Research Associate. First volume to be completed 
by the end of 1952. 


2. The Pacific Coast Maritime Shipping Industry, 1930-1948. Vol. Il. Analysis of causal 
factors in fluctuations and long-run decline of the industry. Study comprises: changes in the 
economic structure of the West, changes in the commodity composition of basic trades; influence 
of business movements, strikes, and war upon shipping; influence of labor-management relations, 
with history of bargaining and conflict; influence of increasing wage rates, other costs, and chang- 
ing productivity. By Wytze Gorter and George H. Hildebrand. To be completed Summer, 1952. 

3. Labor Supply Elasticity in Los Angeles. An analysis of the relationships between changes 


in wage rates and in employment in selected industries and occupations in Los Angeles, 1940-1950, 
1940-1945, 1945-1950, and by years between 1940 and 1950. Some comparison between the rela- 
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tionships in Los Angeles and those in San Francisco and the rest of California will be made. 
By Philip Neff, Tibor Fabian, and Olive Reeks. Summer, 1952 (tentative). 

4. Management Free Speech Under the Taft-Hartley Act. This area of study directly highlights 
a conflict between the policy of encouraging free speech and the policy of encouraging a free 
choice by employees of their bargaining representatives. The study traces the treatment given 
to this problem during the years of the National Labor Relations Act, up to the present day. 
By Stuart B. Walzer, Research Assistant. Summer, 1952. 

5. An Organizational Analysis of the International Ladies Garment Workers’ Union. A struc- 
tural-functional analysis of the interrelationships between an organization and its environment, 
the leadership and the membership, and the sources of, maintenance of, and transformation of an 
organization’s character. By Harvey B. Schechter, Research Assistant. Fall, 1952. 

6. National Emergency Disputes: The Special Case of Bituminous Coal. An analysis of the 
economic effects of nation-wide bituminous coal strikes since 1939. Based on statistical records 
of coal production and stockpiles, steel production, industrial production, and railroad transporta- 
tion, and on newspaper reports of the extent of the emergency created. By Hugh Lovell, Research 
Assistant, and Irving Bernstein, Research Associate. Fall, 1952. 

7. “Emergency” Strike Situations. This study, which has particular reference to public utility 
industries, will endeavor to define those strike situations that might require some form of public 
control and to specify the types of controls appropriate in different circumstances. By Edgar L. 
Warren. January, 1953. 

8. A Study of Wage Arbitration. Analysis of the practice of wage arbitration in the United 
States, emphasizing institutional features, procedural problems, and the criteria of wage determina- 
tion. By Irving Bernstein. January, 1953. 

9. Collective Bargaining in the Motion Picture Industry. A study of the bargaining relation- 
ships between the motion picture producers and the major Hollywood unions. More emphasis 
will be placed on bargaining patterns than on descriptive and historical material. By Hugh 
Lovell. January, 1953. 


The following program is being developed by the Human Relations Research Group of the 
Institute under a grant from the U. S. Office of Naval Research, with field work at a Naval 
research and development laboratory. Past and present members engaged in this work are: 
Robert Tannenbaum, Irving R. Weschler, Paula Brown, Fred Massarik, Murray Kahane, Eugene 
Talbot, Gertrude Peterson, and Verne Kallejian. 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. Job Satisfaction, Productivity and Morale: A Case Study. An attempt to relate these vari- 
ables to two contrasting styles of leadership in a scientific research organization. Occupational 
Psychology, January, 1952. 

2. A New Management Tool: The Multi-relational Sociometric Survey. A description of a new 


technique for studying interpersonal relationships within organizations by socio-matrix analysis. 
Published in PERSONNEL.* 


Projects in Progress 


1. Leadership: A Frame of Reference. An exposition of the orientation being used by the group 
in preparing its current and future field work. To be completed Spring, 1953. 

2. Formulating Objectives and Evaluating Performance in Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment: A Criterion Problem. This study is concerned with the definition of research and develop- 
ment objectives and the evaluation of individual and group performance with reference to ob- 
jectives. Spring, 1953. 

3. Organizational Structure and Sociometric Choice: A Multi-relational Approach. A discussion 


of the theoretical problems involved in the use of the MSS (Multi-relational Sociometric Survey) . 
Fall, 1952. 


4. A Study of the Social System of a Laboratory, This investigation is concerned with activities 


* This paper appears in this issue of PERsoONNEL—Eb. 
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and social relations, attitudes toward authority, the relation between personal, group, and organi- 
zational goals, and social distinctions according to military or civilian status, rank, and educa- 
tional level. Summer, 1953. 

5. A Study of Leadership in a Laboratory. The object is to define and measure those per- 
sonality traits and constellations which enable leaders to establish such relationships with fol- 
lowers and groups that there is maximal cooperative activity toward common goals. Summer, 1953. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Organization Research Project! at the University of Southern California, inaugurated in 
September, 1950, has completed two studies and has gathered data on another. The first was 
conducted in the 18 national forests in the California region of the United States Forest Service. 
Questionnaires were filled out by persons on all levels inside each forest and the responses were 
analyzed against a criterion consisting of rank-order rating of the forests by officials of the regional 
office. This study may be regarded as successful because it produced statistically significant 
findings on the following dimensions of supervisory behavior: participation, social distance, com- 
munication, empathy, helpfulness, critical attitude toward subordinates, critical attitude toward 
management, formalization, dissension, functional supervision, conference practice, and longevity.” 

The first Forest Service study yielded significant results mainly at the level of the head man of 
the forest, known officially as the “Supervisor.” Officials of the regional office had hoped that 
significant findings might have resulted from the items concerning the District Rangers, the 
key men in the local areas into which each forest is divided. As a result a second study is in 
process dealing with the District Ranger alone. Critical incidents are now being gathered rela- 
tive to the behavior of these officials. If satisfactory criteria can be discovered, dimensions of 
behavior will be developed from these critical incidents and tested by analyzing the questionnaire 
responses of forest personnel against the criteria. 

The second completed study was conducted in the Los Angeles area of the California Depart- 
ment of Employment, using many of the items and dimensions employed ‘n the Forest study. 
While the responses followed a tendency similar to the latter, the same level of significance was 
not attained. 

Questionnaires have been filled out by some 500 supervisors and journeymen in a shipyard. 
These will be analyzed statistically for three purposes: (1) to test the hvpothesis that higher 
supervisors think differently from lower supervisors and that line people think differently from 
staff people; (2) a factorial analysis to test whether some of our dimensions may be measuring 
the same thing; and (3) to purify our dimensions and sharpen our measuring instruments. 

A high-level seminar has been developing an instrument and probing for criteria to measure 
the degree of formalization and the pattern of structure in the more effective business organi- 
zations. The first semester’s deliberations produced an instrument of 26 pages which proved in 
tryouts to be much too long. During the following semester it was reduced to eight pages, and 
it will be subjected to trial interviews in the Fall of 1952. 

As is the case with most research of this kind, the major problem has been that of securing 
criteria of effectiveness. Our first studies had to depend on rank-order ratings of sub-units by 
management. Contacts have been made with organizations thought to have productivity criteria 
based on work measurement. It is hoped that, as our dimensions are refined and our instruments 
are sharpened, there will be an opportunity to test our hypotheses against measured production. 


—Joun M. PFIFFNER 


1 Supervised by an interdisciplinary committee composed of J. P. Guilford, Psychology; Harvey J. Locke, 
Sociology; and John M. Pfiffner, Public Administration. 


* Published as Technical Report No. 3, Contract N6-ONR-23815, authored by A. L. Comrey, J. M. Pfiffner, 


and H. P. Beem, Studies in Organization Effectiveness: I. The U. S. Forest Survey (mimeo., University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, 1951). A few of the summary chapters are available for distribution. 
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THE Onro STATE UNIVERSITY 


Carroll L. Shartle, Executive Director, Personnel Research Board 


A two-year research program in the general area of leadership is being carried on under the 
direction of Dr. Harold E. Burtt, Department of Psychology. The first half of the program was a 
study by Edward Fleishman concerning the methods of evaluating a human relations training 
program. Results in one plant indicated that supervisors and foremen who returned from a 
training program tended to exercise less consideration and more structure with their work groups. 
The most important variable affecting the leadership behavior of the foremen and supervisors was 
how the individual’s boss expected him to act. 

The second half of the program, being carried on by Edwin F. Harris, is directed toward 
finding the relationships between various criteria, i.e., absenteeism, accident rate, etc., and the 
leadership behavior of the foremen as perceived by their work group. Initia! results show the 
workers, in general, like to work for a foreman who is very considerate of them but at the same 
time structures their work activities to some degree. Many techniques developed in the Ohio 
State Leadership Studies are being used in this study. (Some findings of completed leadership 
studies are reported below.) 

A two-year study of factors related to efficiency and job satisfaction of nurses in general hos- 
pital service is being directed by Robert P. Bullock of the Department of Sociology. The central 
focus of this research is upon the hospital as a social system within which varied population or 
personnel groups work in highly structured relationships with one another toward the common 
objective of optimum patient care. Potential avenues of inquiry relate to such problems as those 
of conflicting demands or requirements, group pressures and controls, communication patterns and 
techniques, conflicting expectation systems or status estimates, and administrative or supervisory 
practices. 

Ralph M. Stogdill, Ohio State Leadership Studies, found in the study of a squadron of ships 
that when officers spend more time in personnel interviewing, the enlisted men under them tend 
to work with persons in other departments. Conferring with enlisted men about the work of the 
department seems to have an integrative effect, but when an officer spends more time in the 
solution of personnel problems of subordinates, the results appear to be disintegrative in that 
enlisted men tend to work with persons outside the department. 

Norman Gekoski, under the direction of Robert Wherry, Department of Psychology, made a 
study of the relationship between group characteristics and productivity of office workers. The 
findings suggest that the group will be more productive which has (1) a greater difference in 
group-supervisor age, (2) a greater similarity in the ages of the members, (3) a greater extent 
of cross-training, and (4) a supervisor who structures the interactions of the members of the 
group. 

In the field of manpower Herbert S. Parnes, Department of Economics, directed a study to deter- 
mine the expansion in the resident labor force that might accompany increases in the level of 
manpower requirements. The resident labor force of the area, as that concept is traditionally 
defined, was capable of an expansion of about 8 per cent, including only those persons express- 
ing an unqualified availability for work. If those “conditionally available” are also included, 
the potential expansibility was about 17 per cent. 

As would be expected, most of the “available” persons were married women. Those who 
expressed an availability for work had, in the past, demonstrated a greater propensity to take or 
seek work than those who said they were not available. 

The results of the investigation suggest that data on the “labor force,” as that concept is 
currently defined, must be supplemented by additional information if realistic and accurate esti- 
mates of manpower resources are to be made. 

The Bureau of Business Research has under way two studies by Alton W. Baker. One is an 
occupational analysis of officer and staff positions in the U. S. Air Force in which job analysis 
designs are being developed and tested. The other is a study of personnel practices of small 
manufacturers in Ohio. The Bureau has in press two monographs: 

Social Correlates of Job Satisfaction, by Robert P. Bullock, Department of Sociology (in Ohio 
Studies in Personnel—Bureau Monograph No. 70). This study was designed to develop a readily 
applicable and conveniently usable technique for the measurement of job satisfaction and for 
determining the degree of assurance with which indicated clues may be accepted. The study 


also presents a method or technique for the development of alternate devices for the indirect 
measurement of job satisfaction. 
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Cash Disability Benefits in Ohio, by Edison L. Bowers, Department of Economics, and Sam 
Arnold (Bureau Research Monograph No. 69). A detailed study of cash disability benefits in 
Ohio paid through group insurance, individual policies, and sick leave plans. The study covers 
the experiences of approximately 2 million workers in Ohio for the calendar year 1949. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
INsTITUTE OF LaBor ECONOMICS 


William S. Hopkins, Director 
Projects Recently Completed 


1. Collective Bargaining Agreements in the State of Washington, 1950. A preliminary study of 
contract provisions. Adam Gifford and Sidney Berman, under the direction of P. W. Cartwright. 
Fall, 1951. 

2. A Projected Model of National Employment by Industry. A preliminary study of statisti- 
cal techniques. John P. Herring. Summer, 1951. 


Projects in Progress 


1. Evaluation of the program of wage and price controls. P. W. Cartwright. Summer, 1952. 
2. Examination of the compatibility of the goals of full employment and price stability in 
the absence of direct controls. P. W. Cartwright. Completion date indefinite. 


3. The Northwest Teamsters. A study in the theory of the labor movement. J. B. Gillingham. 
Fall, 1952. 


4. Problems of Estimation of Categories of the Labor Force by State and by Year, 1940-1945. 
J. P. Herring. Summer, 1952. 


5. Estimation of Agricultural Employment by State and by Area, 1940-1945. J. P. Herring. 
Summer, 1952. 


6. Analysis of Union-Management Contracts, State of Washington. Under the direction of P. 
W. Cartwright and W. S. Hopkins. 


THe CatTHo.tic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
THE ScHOOL oF SocraL SCIENCE 


Paul J. FitzPatrick, Dean 
Work in Progress 


Left-Wing Unionism in the C.1.0., by Algernon S. Belcher. A historical and analytical study 
of the origins of left-wing unionism in the C.I.0., its growth and its eventual decline—climaxed 
by the expulsion by the C.I.0., during the period of November 1949-August 1950, of 11 affiliated 
unions on the grounds that they were engaging in pro-Communist activities. The objective of the 
study is to show what effects this type of unionism has had on the C.I.O. itself, and on the 
American labor movement as a whole. Completion is expected in the Spring of 1953. 

The Irish Labor Movement under the Free State and the Republic, by Leonard F. Cain. Deals 
with the contributions made by Irish trade unions toward a solution of the problems of labor and 
of the new Irish State, as well as with the factors which have influenced the philosophy and 
policies of Irish unions. Was reported on in the September 1951 issue of PERSONNEL. The study 
is expected to be completed in the Fall of 1952. 

The National Labor Policy and the Union Shop—A Legislative History, by Rev. John L. Mackin. 
This study is an investigation of the legislative history and development of the legal status of the 
union shop under the National Labor Relations Act. Its status prior to the Wagner Act, under 
the Wagner Act, under the Labor-Management Relations Act, and under the 1951 union shop 
amendment to the Labor-Management Relations Act will be the subject under analysis, with par- 
ticular attention given to the factors responsible for the 1951 amendment. It is the intention to 
arrive at a formulation of the basic tenets of the chief schools of thought on this issue, and to 


offer a meaningful evaluation of legislative policy as carried out by the National Labor Relations 
Board. Completion is expected in the Spring of 1953. 











AMA 


MANAGEMENT COURSE 
1952-1953 


Designed with a view to improving executives in present performance 
and preparing them for the assumption of broader authority and respon- 
sibility. 


Intensive instruction and practice in the essential principles, skills, and 
tools of management given by experienced operating executives and 
other management authorities. 


HE AMA Management Course has now graduated its first group. Several hundred 

executives are enrolled and will be completing the full course next fall and winter. 
Those attending hold positions of major responsibility in general management, sales 
manufacturing, finance, engineering, accounting, personnel, etc., and represent diversi- 
fied industries and services. Their reactions to the practical value of the course have 
been extremely favorable. 


These are the weekly schedules during 1952 in which AMA members may register to 
start Unit One. (A complete 1952-1953 schedule for all units is available upon request.) 
September 8-12 October 6-10 
November 17-21 
The AMA Management Course consists of four units of work, each taking one week 
to complete. Registration for the full course is required. The four units may be taken 
in consecutive weeks, or intermittently over a twelve-month period. The fee is at the 

rate of $150 per unit—$600 for the full course. 


COURSE SUBJECTS 


UNIT ONE: BASIC PRINCIPLES, SKILLS AND TOOLS OF MANAGEMENT 
Management Aims, Essential Elements, Responsibilities, Philosophies and Creeds; 
Management Defined; Development of Science of Management; A Management 
Formula; Qualifications and Preparation for Management. 


TWO: PLANNING AND CONTROLLING 
Establishing Objectives, Plans, and Policies; Setting Standards of Performance; 


What to Control; Control Tools; Organizing and Introducing Controls; Using 
Controls. 


UNIT THREE: ORGANIZATION BUILDING 
Its Importance and Place; Relationship to Other Management Problems; Using 
Organization Structure to Manage; Types of Organization; Planning the Struc- 
ture Needed; Describing the Organization; Controlling and Testing the Structure. 


UNIT FOUR: APPRAISING RESULTS AND TAKING ACTION 
Purposes of Appraisal; Types and Ferms; Information Required; What, Who, and 


How to Appraise; Using the Appraisal; Taking Indicated Action; Conference 
Leadership; Executive Interviews. 














For additional information on course content and 1952-1953 schedules, write: 


Director, AMA Management Course, 
Hotel Astor, Times Square, New York, N. Y. 














| ean OMMANDMENTS 
OF GOOD ORGANIZATION 


There are two kinds of efficiency: one kind 15 only ppees and it produced in organizations through the exercise of 

mere discipline. This is but a simulation of the second, or true, efficiency which springs, as Woodrow Wilson said, from _| 

“the spontaneous cooperation of a free people.” If you are a manager, no matter bow great or small your responsibility, 

it is your job, in the final analysis, to create and develop this voluntary cooperation among the people whom you supervise. 

For, no matter bow powerful a combination of money, machines and materials a company may bave, this is « dead and 
sterile thing without a team of willing, thinking and articulate people to guide it. 








Definite and clean-cut responsibilities should be assigned to each executive. 
Responsibility should always be coupled with corresponding authority. 


_ Ne change should be made in the scope or responsibilities of a position with- 
out a definite understanding to that effect on the part of all persons concerned. 


No executive or emiployee, occupying a single position in the organization, 
should be subject to definite orders from more than one source. 


Orders should never be given to subordinates over the head of a responsible 
executive. Rather than do this the officer in question should be supplanted. 


Criticisms of subordinates should, whenever possible, be made privately, and 
in no case should a subordinate be criticized in the presence of executives 
or employees of equal or lower rank. 


No dispute or difference between executives or employees as to authority 
or responsibilities should be considered too trivial for prompt and careful 
adjudication. 


Promotions, wage changes, and disciplinary action should always be approved 
by the executive immediately superior to the one directly responsible. 


No executive or employee should ever be required, or expected, to be at the 
same time an assistant to, and critic of, another. 


Any executive whose work is subject to regular inspection should, when- 
ever practicable, be given the assistance and facilities necessary to enable him 
to maintain an independent check of the quality of his work. 











Copyright 1941, American Management Association 


Copies of AMA’s “Ten Commandments of Good Organization” suitable for framing 
(in two colors, size 9” by 12”, on high-quality deckle-edge stock) may be obtained from 
the Association’s headquarters at the following prices: single copy, 25¢; 2-24 copies, 18¢; 
25-49 copies, 15¢; 50 copies and over, 12¢. 


Orders under $3.00 should be accompanied by remittances. Sales tax should be included in remittances 
for New York City orders. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET e NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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